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ATOMIC POWER 


a. 


PLASTICS 


ULTRASONICS 


An airplane powered by a Curtiss-Wright engine has flown so 
fast that a noon take-off in New York would land it in 
California at 10:20 A.M. same day—turning back the clock? 


A Curtiss-Wright nuclear gauge measures the thickness 
of fast moving sheet materials during production— 
without touching them. 


Curtiss-Wright produces a heat-registering paint for 
recording the temperatures of working parts in action, 


The fields of Curtiss-Wright activity are continually 
broadening, and now include products for nearly every 
major industry . . . products of imaginative engineering in 
electronics, atomic power, plastics, metallurgy, ultrasonics, 
aviation .. . products of Curtiss-Wright research that 
continually take the measure of tomorrow. 


Developments from the modern research laborato- 
ries of Curtiss-Wright serve many industries today 
—lay the groundwork for future achievements. 


RESEARCH DIVISION 


research by GURTISS-WRIGHT & 


CORPORATION + QUEHANNA, PA. 


Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 


Waricnt Arnonavticat Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. © Proreccer Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Prastics Division, Quehanna, Pa. * Exectronics Division, Caflstadt, N. J. 
Merats Processinc Division, Buffalo, N. ¥. © Sreciacties Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. * Utica-Beno Corporation, Utica, Mich. * Exrort Division, New York, N. ¥. 
Catowett Waicut Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Aenornysics Devecopment Corporation, Santa Barbara, Calif. © Researcn Division, Clifton, N. J. & Quehanna, Pa. 
Inoustaiat ano Screntiric Propucts Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Cuntiss-Waicut Europa, N. V., Amsterdam, The Netherlands © Twursomotor Division, Princeton, N. J. 
Manquette Metat Prooucts Division, Cleveland, Ohio ©* Cuntiss-Waicnt og Canava Lro., Montreal, Canada * Prorucsion Reseancn Conporation, Santa Monica, Calif. 
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SOLD BY TELEPHONE Richard J. Kacena, vice president of Anchor Manufacturing Co., shows mortar and plaster mixers 
which out-of-town customers ordered by telephone in a period of twenty-one days. Mixers range in price from $347 to $1130. 


Telephone idea pays for itself...240 times over 


Anchor Manufacturing Co. of 
Chicago was looking for new ways 
to sell and service mortar and plaster 
mixing machines. 

A telephone representative sug- 
gested the company invite out-of- 
town contractors to telephone 
inquiries and orders collect. 


Within three weeks after the plan 
was put in use, customers telephoned 


$4763 in orders. Cost of the calls: 
less than $20. 


Whatever you sell, there’s a tele- 
phone idea to help you do it more 
efficiently, more profitably. We would 
like to give you some specific sugges- 
tions. Just call your Bell Telephone 
Company business office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 


First Each Added 
3 Minutes Minute 


Cleveland to Detroit 55¢ 15¢ 
Baltimore to New York 75¢ 20¢ 
Chicago to St. Louis 90¢ 25¢ 
Houston to New Orleans +195 30¢ 
San Francisco to Denver +122 45¢ 
Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 


For example: 
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Sinclair Opens “‘Hottest’’ Research Lab 


Sinclair has begun pioneering a new petroleum re- _ tracers to resolve heretofore unanswered questions 
search frontier. In a recently opened laboratory at about the basic nature of petroleum products. 
Harvey, Ill. the most powerful source of gamma New knowledge is essential to industrial progress, 
radiation ever used in industrial research has been and Sinclair once again is showing the way in petro- 
put to work in the study of petroleum processes and leum’s continuing quest into the unknown. 
products. 

To date there have been three basic tools for 
processing crude oil—heat, préssure and catalysts. 
Now there is a fourth—nuclear radiation. In this en, ' ba] Cc L Al te 
“hottest” of all U.S. industrial research labs, Sinclair 
Research Laboratories, Inc., subsidiary of Sinclair “ - 
Oil Corporation, will seek ways to use this new tool A Gr eat Name 1 Oj/ 
most effectively and economically. 

Further, it will try with powerful radioactive 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION :+ 600 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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FORBES 
SECURITIES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


In the highly complex world of 
finance, professional experience 
and intensive research are the twin 
requisites of successful investing. 
This is a truism for those who hold 
the responsibility for managing the 
funds of others. For the individual 
concerned with his own funds, 
there must be added a third factor 
—time. In these times of kaleido- 
scopic change, not many are able 
to keep abreast of 

developments, or re- 

to their 

own investment port- 


late them 


folios. 
ForBES 
well aware of these 
vital factors when, a 
little less than three 
years ago, it estab- 
lished a Personal In- 
vestment Manage- 


INC. was 


ment Division within 
the framework of its well-known 
Investors Advisory Institute. PIM 
was dedicated to the task of help- 
ing people meet their investment 
goals through a service tailored to 
the needs of the $25,000-and-up 
investor who wanted professional 
guidance at moderate cost. 
Forses realized that too many 
people were trying to do a full 
time, highly specialized job on a 
part-time basis. With no direct in- 
terest in the buying or selling of 
securities, the Forses organization 
was well qualified to undertake 
this heavy responsibility. It could 
and did draw upon its 37 years of 
experience serving investors, in 
the course of which it had earned 


Director Parrott 


the respect and confidence of its 
thousands of readers who 
looked to Forses for investment 
guidance. The broad scope of the 
ForsBeEs organization, with its vitally 
important contact in the financial 
community, made it unique in this 
field. Forses hired 
D’Arcy Parrott, with 25 years of 


many 


Moreover, 


experience in investment manage- 
ment, to direct the new division 
Forses had judged 

the needs of 

tors accurately. Since 

PIM’s 
been 


inves- 


its inception, 
growth has 
constant, both in the 
number of clients 
served and the value 
of funds under su- 
pervision. 

The growing busi- 
ness of Forses Per- 
sonal Management 

has made it advisable to incorpo- 
» rate this division, a wholly-owned 

subsidiary of Forses Inc. 

Today it bears a new name— 
Forses Securit1es MANAGEMENT 
1nc., which more accurately reflects 
the services provided not only to 
individuals, but also to corporate 
and institutional groups, as well as 
various pension funds, colleges and 
others. 

Forses Inc. is indeed proud to 

welcome FSM, the latest corporate 
member of its widespread facilities 
designed to help investors meet 
their investment goals in a rapidly 
changing investment environment. 
A booklet describing FSM’s serv- 
ices is yours on request. 
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Do you have a loss 
in some stock? 


Nearly every week, we get letters 
from investors who ask if they 
should sell some particular stock at 
a loss — or hang on in hopes that 
the price will come back to about 
what they paid for it. 








Sometimes we tell these people 
to hold on to their stock. 


Sometimes we tell them to sell it. 
Why? 
Because every such question is a 
case unto itself . . . Because, bas- 
ically, each one boils down to a 
brand new problem of investing. 


But given a man’s objectives, given 
the sum he could realize from 
the sale, the problem becomes one 
of comparing the prospects for the 
stock he owns with the outlook for 
all other stocks suitable to his invest- 
ment objective. 














A fair-sized job, true. 





It involves ready access to any 
number of facts about sales and 
earnings, about policies, prod- 
ucts, and plans... 







Relative comparison of per- 
formance, both past and 
present... 


Careful consideration of com- 
pany managements, industry 
prospects, business in general, 
the world situation as a whole. 









The average investor just doesn’t 
have that much information — not 
on hundreds of stocks anyway. 


But we have a Research Depart- 
ment — one of the biggest and best 
in the business — that does have 
that kind of data at hand, and 
their opinion about selling (or buy- 
ing) any security is yours for the 
asking. 






And while you’re about it, you 
might like to have a current review 
of your complete portfolio, a de- 
tailed analysis based on your own 
particular objectives. 


We will be happy to furnish that, 
too, if you'll just write— 










Frank V. DegeGAN, Department SD-90 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 





























KEY TO THE 
DIRECTION OF 
MOVEMENT 





ey CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 





= NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS 


DEMGNED BY PICKS N ¥ 





two-month period ending the last week of April. 





Number 
THE TOP TEN CITIES of Successive Percentage Gain 
Months Listed: Over Last Year: 


Map shows condition in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 





GREATEST GAINS | GREATEST LOSSES 


Percentage gain of toss trom 
corresponding months tast vear 





Pueblo, Colo +11% | rT NY — 
eee | Buffalo, 
Miami, Fla (10) ll | Fort Wayne, re 
Salt Lake City, | Ind (2) —4 
Utah (2) 10 | Louisville, Ky —4 
Birmingham, Ala 8 | — 3 
; ic — 
Sacramento, Calif 7 | Springfield, Mass 
Savannah, Ga(3) 6 (2) oon 
Raleigh, N C 6 | aie Ohio , 
(4) — 
Roanoke, Va (2) 6 Portland, Maine —2 
EI Paso, Texas 6 | Peoria, ill << 
Phoenix, Ariz (8) 6 Boise, Idaho —2 








Date in parentheses indicates city has been con- 
a in this column since Map for indicated 
mont 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Midwest 

South 

North Central 
South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 





NATIONAL INDEX 


MAY 
0% 
+2 
+1 
+3 
+3 
—l 
+2 
+1 


+1 








JUNE JULY 
4+1% 0% 
+5 0 
+5 +2 
5 +5 
+3 +1 
+2 1 
+7 +6 
4 +3 
+4 +2 








NEXT ISSUE: 


and metal fabricating. 
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TURNABOUT. The rail equipment company once known as Pressed Steel Car 
has not pressed a steel car since 1954. Next issue Forses shows how an ex- 
Wall Street runner named John Snyder, Jr. has guided U.S. Industries from a 
feast or famine freight car business to a steady diet of profits in water, petroleum 


F1024 


0 I will pay when billed. 


Pan American and Foreign $4 a year additional. 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


Steelaire Home. The entire structural frame of this house is made from tough, cold-formed steel, so it is unaffected by rot, 
fungus, and termites. Even more important is the fact that the steel frame resists warping and sagging. It’s one of a line of 
Steelaire homes and is made by the U. S. Steel Homes Division of United States Steel. 


World’s Biggest Crowd. On power shovels, a “crowd” is the arm which moves 
the dipper and dipper-stick forward and back. It coordinates closely with the lift 
motion of the dipper, and is a key part in the operation of the shovel which must 
withstand extremes of stress at any temperature. This is a picture of the biggest 
crowd ever built, now installed on the biggest power shovel in the world. It’s made 
from USS “T-1” Steel, the remarkable new constructional alloy steel developed 
by United States Steel. An exceptionally strong and tough steel, it is noted for its 
welding characteristics. “USS” and ‘‘T-1"" are registered trademarks. 


Slap That Bermudavarius! The Talbot Brothers of Bermuda, famous for their 
colorful calypso music, recently retired their homemade packing-case “bass viol,” 
and proudly premiered in its place the world’s first Stainless Steel bass viol (or 
dog house or Bermudavarius, as it’s customarily referred to). An exact replica in 
USS Stainless Steel of their original homemade design, it was built for them under 
U. S. Steel’s supervision by a well-known manufacturer of Stainless Steel sinks 
who commented that the fabricating job wasn’t difficult—but certainly was different. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE . . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL 
CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL... GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE... OV. WELL SUPPLY 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON... UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES... UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 
UNITED STATES STEEL SURPLY . . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNION SUPPLY COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


Watch the United States Steel Hour on TV every other Wednesday (10 p.m. Eastern time) 
7-2213 











IN SELECTING ANEW PLANT SITE, 
QUESTION NUMBER ONE IS... 


“HOW ABOUT RAIL 
TRANSPORTATION ?” 































































We realize the importance of other factors but no industrial 








or commercial business can operate efficiently without a reli- 





able, on-the-job freight service. 





You’re assured of such service when you locate adjacent to 





Union Pacific trackage. 









As to those other factors such as utilities, source of raw ma- 
terials, availability of labor, and so on, we'll be very glad to 


obtain up-to-the-minute information for you. 







Just phone your nearest U.P. representative—or contact 















































us direct. 
van. MONTANA 
OREGON a | ame sows The 
NEVADA /| UTAH |= ne ’ at "Union Pacific 
— wa West” 
\ ie wa INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
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Omcha 2, Nebraska 
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READERS SAY 


| Of Beck & Businessmen 


Sir: I wish to comment on the edito- 
rial “Business & Mr. Beck” (Forses, June 
1). What are you trying to do? .. . Dave 
Beck has been proven a crook. Are you 
bringing big business into the act just to 
take attention away from Beck? 

I have been a working man ever since 
I started to work, except for service in 
the U.S. Navy. If you were running a 
labor paper, there would be an excuse 
for an editorial like that. 

I like your magazine as a financial pa- 
per; let’s keep it that way. 

—Frank C. SMITH 
East Paterson, N. J. 


Forses certainly has no ax to grind for 
Teamster Beck, specifically noted that 
“nothing can be said to defend (his) 
actions.” But Forses feels. just as strong- 
ly that the few businessmen who con- 
nived with him were doing their stock- 
holders no more service than was Beck 
his fellow teamsters.—Eb. 


Slaughter on the Highways 


Sir: Congratulations on your effective 
piece, “Heedless Horsepower” (Forses, 
June 1). The frightful injuries of over 
6,000 a day, over 2,350,000 last year, have 
a greater impact than the death figure 
(over 100 a day). I think it should be 
blazoned forth repeatedly that our auto- 
mobile slaughter is even worse than the 
slaughter of all our wars. 

—DELCEVARE KING 
Quincy, Mass. 


Pioneer 


Sir: Your story drawing attention to 
the current overproduction of agricul- 
tural ammonia (Forses, June 1) did a 
public service. However, we would ap- 
preciate your setting the record straight 
on. Shell Chemical, which was the pioneer 
in the field—not a postwar baby. 

Shell brought its first ammonia plant 
on stream in 1931 at Pittsburg, Calif. 
The first commercial application of NH3 
was made in 1932 on California citrus, 
using Shell’s patented method of apply- 
ing ammonia in irrigation water . . . The 
first commercial direct-injection of NH3 
was made in California in 1939, using the 
equipment and technique patented by 
Shell. This is the process now generally 
used in the South and Middle West, as 
well as here on the Pacific Coast. 

—G. R. Monxknouse, 

Vice President 

Ammonia Division, Shell Chemical Corp. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Ford Family Stock 


Sm: Did you not overdo it in the edi- 
torial “A Wise Move” (Forses, May 15)? 
Keith Funston may have acted forth- 
rightly in the Sheaffer case, but wasn’t 
the Ford case a bit of a compromise with 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 55) 
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Petroleum Research in an orange grove 


In the heart of Southern California’s 
orange country, tomorrow is taking 
form. Last fall, after leveling most of 
a twenty-acre orange grove, Richfield 
completed its new Research and 
Development Laboratories. 


Designed to keep pace with Rich- 
field’s steady growth, this multi- 
million dollar project at Anaheim, 
California, houses the most advanced 
laboratory equipment obtainable. 


Here, scientists and engineers carry 
On an unending search for new ways 
to improve fuels, lubricants and 
petroleum refining techniques. They 
seek also for new and better petro- 
chemical products, for petroleum 
technology is one of man’s most 


swiftly advancing frontiers. 
Richfield is proud of the substan- 


tial contributions its people are mak- 
ing to progress in this field. 


ee a ne 


The Far West—where the 
name Richfield stands for 
the best in petroleum 


RICHFIELD « leader in Western Petroleum Progress 


OIL CORPORATION 
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Aveo today 


Avco’'s Lycoming 


powers 
new directions 


in flight 


Now, in the lungs of Lycoming’s advanced turbines developed 
under the sponsorship of the U.S. Army and U.S. Air Force, 
the gas turbine principle finds new usefulness for a variety of 
military and commercial aircraft applications. New vertical 
take-off and landing planes, helicopters, and other types of 
aircraft are capitalizing on the design advantages of Lycoming’s 
low-weight, high-performance T53 and T55 turbines 
compactness, versatility, ease of maintenance, ruggedness, 

long life, and low production and maintenance costs. Lycoming’s 
growing turbine family offers government and industry a 


centralized source of turbine power in the 800 to 2000 hp range. 


THIS IS AVCO 
Aveo today is a diversified organization whose products 
include aircraft power plants and structures, electronics for 
defense and industry, and specialized home and farm 


equipment. Avco’s divisions and subsidiaries are 


Lycoming . .. American Kitchens... Crosley ... New Idea and 
Ezee Flow... Research and Advanced Development Division. 


Crosley Broadcasting Corporation . .. Moffats, Ltd. (Canada) 


Scientists interested in unusual opportunities 


for advancement can grow with Aveo. 





Avco Manufacturing Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


FeR A COPY »- THIS GiuUSsTI LLUSTRATION. SUITABLE FOR FRAM 
ING, WRITE T ART REPRINTS DEPARTMENT AT AVCO MANUFAC 
TURING CORPORATION, 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE. NEW YORK n. ¥ 
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There’s a wide selection of 57 Ford models available 
for fleet use—a model to suit every need 


Have you sampled these savings 
in FORD fleet cars ? 


Sure, a fleet of 57 Fords gives you prestige and style 
and comfort! But there’s another vital consideration— 
economy. Just see how Ford stacks up on that score: 
You save on initial cost. Model for model, right 
across the board, Ford is lowest priced of the low-price 
three.* Your savings start with your initial purchase. 
You save on operation. Ford engines are real gas- 
stretchers . . . with Six or V-8 you get extra economy on 
the road. You'll have further savings, too, with Ford's 


simplified, low-cost maintenance. And the ’57 Ford is 
built husky and solid to stay out on the job—to stand up 
under the toughest fleet service. Your savings continue 
month after month. 


You save at trade-in time. Finally, you'll discover 
that Ford’s traditionally high trade-in value will prove 
still another saving. 


See your Ford Dealer and sample Ford’s savings for 
your fleet—today. 


*Based on manufacturers’ suggested retail delivered prices 


1 


FORD FLEETS ARE LOW-COST FLEETS! 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


HOW OLD IS “TOO OLD”? 





One of the most tragic things in American society today 
is the way employers tend increasingly to turn up their 
noses at aging job-seekers. It is a so- 
cial problem full of heartaches and 
pathos. It is an economic problem as 
well: with a booming economy push- 
ing employment to the limits, every 
able-bodied man lost to the work 
force means that much more pressure 
of inflation. 

Just how ridiculous the situation 
has become is illustrated by some 
figures released by the Department of 
Labor. They show that the actual 
turning point—the birthday at which 
the American begins to find his age a real handicap in job- 
getting—is neither 65 nor 55 nor even 
50. It is 45! Employers, in other words, 
seems to think that the useful life 
span is not the Biblical three score and 
ten but two score and five. “Too old” at 
45? No biologist, psychologist or sociolo- 
gist would agree that most people are 
worn out at 45, but that is what the em- 
ployment statistics seem to say. 

Consider these figures: four out of 
every 10 job-seekers across the U.S., in a 
period which the Labor Department re- 
cently studied, were men or women past 
45. But this 40% got only 20% of the jobs.’ In other words, 
the applicant under 45 had almost three times as good a 
chance of getting an average job as the man or woman over 
45. The position of the man past 65 was far worse. His 
chances for a job were less than one-sixth as good as the 
under-45 applicant. Thus men and women still hale and 
hearty, intellectually and physically, are simply told, 
“Sorry, too old.” 

Why is this so? How old, really, is too old? There is sim- 
ply no pat answer to this question but the reasons given 
by employers for rejecting older job applicants throw little 
light on this subject. Sometimes employers turn down 
older workers on the basis of physical requirements nec- 
essary for a longshoreman or a paratrooper but not for a 
file clerk. Sometimes the employer is afraid to offer a 
man a lesser job than he formerly held—even though the 
individual concerned has no such scruple. Occasionally, 
too, the older man’s own defeatism and discouragement 


RETIRING 
OIL, WORKER 
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60-YEAR-OLD MACHINISTS 


hurt him in a society where success is too often accepted 
simply at face value. 

But these are really only prejudices and misconceptions. 
A little understanding can clear them up. But sometimes 
another argument is raised against the hiring of “older” 
workers—and sometimes raised in firms otherwise note- 
worthy for their enlightened employee relations. This is 
the question of how much it would add to the pension 
fund or other “fringe” benefit burden to hire a middle- 
aged man. The argument for this point of view is simple— 
although somewhat questionable. Since the older man is 
closer to retirement age than the younger man, it will 
presumably take a larger annual contribution to fund his 
pension. Also, the argument runs, he can be expected to 
give fewer years’ service for the training investment the 
company makes in him. Thus many companies, which 
otherwise realize the value of the older 
worker in terms of stability, loyalty and 
devotion, write him off as an uneconomic 
proposition. 

Is the employer taking on an older 
worker really letting himself in for heavy 
pension and other costs? The evidence 
is not entirely clear, but an older worker 
could well be something of a financial 
burden under the terms of many pension 
plans. 

All this has a corollary which affects 
the middle-aged worker in quite a dif- 
ferent way: once he has built up a decade or so of equity 
in a pension plan, he is understandably reluctant to change 
jobs, if changing involves the loss of 
his accumulated pension rights. This 
may cause him to turn down a better 
job. Thus we are not only deprived of 
the services of useful older people but 
we are dooming others to work at less 
than their full capacity. 

Insofar as this is true, I think there 
is something wrong with pension 
plans. Forses is all for the basic idea 
of pensions with all it implies for se- 
curity, stability and peace of mind. 

But stability is one thing, stagna- 
tion is another. What we seek is security under free 
enterprise, not an extension of the welfare state men- 
tality. Vesting of pension rights may or may not be the 


MIDDLE-AGED 
SECRETARY 
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answet. But some way must be found so that pension 
funds will neither encourage employers to regard the 
middle-aged as “too old” nor freeze the ambitious younger 
man in a position below his potential capacity. 


x 
A “YEAR” TO REMEMBER 


All over the globe, in free nations and Iron Curtain 
countries alike, men paused early this month to mark the 
start of the third International Geophysical Year. To 
many, it was a reminder of how little we really know 
about the world we live in and the solar system that 
world inhabits, of how precariously we all cling to the 
thin skin of our earth. 

But it was heartening, too, because it shows that even 
in these 20th Century days of individual and national ten- 
sions and hostilities, men can still work together towards 
goals that will benefit all humanity. For if the IGY, as 
it is commonly called, is serving the ends of “pure” science, 
it is also certain to result in practical discoveries which 
will affect all of us as citizens, business men and human 
beings. 

Just what is the IGY? Simply, it is an arbitrary “year” 
(really a period of 18 months) coming at the peak of one 
of the sun’s ll-year cycles of activity, picked by the 
world’s scientists as an ideal time in which to study not 
only the sun itself but its actions on the earth. 

During the next year and a half, 5,000 scientists in 64 
countries all over the world will be studying what happens 
under the world’s crust as well as on top of it when erup- 
tions and “spots” occur on the surface of the sun. Ocean- 
ographers will be plumbing the ocean depths, seismologists 
the molten mass that lies beneath us, in a search for the 
causes of earthquakes and tidal waves, electric storms and 
droughts. 

In this massive research project—the most monumental 
cooperative intellectual endeavor undertaken in human 
history—every possible new instrument is being pressed 
into service. “Space” balloons and rockets will explore 
the ionosphere, carrying highly sensitive machinery (like 
miniature radio and 
TV sets run by photo- 
electric cells). Newly 
developed drills will 
be used to discover 
what happens inside 
the earth itself, new 
techniques to chart 
ocean currents and 
map the contours of 
the ocean floors. 

Probably best pub- 
licized of the scien- 
tists’ new tools are the earth satellites, six to ten of which 
will be launched by the U.S. alone. High-speed cameras 
will follow the course of the satellites, tracing the details 
of their trips to reveal further information about the earth 
and its place in the universe. 

It goes without saying that research like this, that adds 
to the sum total of man’s knowledge, will be of inestimable 
value to the eventual future of mankind. But more spe- 
cifically, it may benefit the lives of our own generation. 

For one thing, it will mean better maps (weather maps, 
navigational aids and so forth) of every kind. It will help 
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weathermen in making short-range as well as long-range 
forecasts, even—scientists hope—to predict hurricanes and 
tornadoes to the very day. By telling geologists more 
about the behavior of glaciers, it will cut road-construc- 
tion costs in the icy fastnesses of Switzerland and Alaska. 
As investors, we will all be interested in the practical 
possibilities foreshadowed for broadcasting, telecasting 
and oil and mineral exploration. Costs of the latter two 
might be considerably low- 
ered by greater knowledge of 
the earth’s age and the depth 
of its crust; while research in 
the upper atmosphere may 
make it possible to “bounce” 
both TV and FM waves back 
at an angle from electrified 
areas, thus greatly broaden- 
ing their potential coverage. 
In a world of strife and sus- 
picion and atomic menaces, 
it is comforting to know that 
Mankind still has the sense to ON WATCH IX THE 
pull together for such truly ANTARCTIC 
humanistic projects as the International Geophysical Year. 


x 
AN AFRICAN BEGINNING 


Is our peculiarly American brand of “people’s capital- 
ism” an article for export? The wider spread of stock 
ownership in such European countries as France, Britain 
and Western Germany in recent years suggests that it 
can be. But for wide areas of the world and for too 
many hundreds of millions of people there often appears 
to be little choice between old-fashioned capitalistic “ex- 
ploitation” and the utopian promises of the Communists 
and Socialists. 

For this reason, Forses soundly applauds an experiment 
being undertaken in Africa by the U.S.-controlled copper 
mining companies, Rhodesian Selection Trust and Roan 
Antelope. The companies have announced a plan whereby 
employees, both European and African, will be allowed 
to buy stock in their companies under a system of pay- 
roll deductions, with the company tossing 50c into the 
pot for every $1 contributed by the workers. Some 4,000 
people—all those earning upwards of $11 a week—are 
eligible for the plan. 

The proposed stock purchase arrangement has several 
interesting features, one of which guarantees the em- 
ployee-stockholder against a loss. But perhaps the most 
intriguing thing about the plan is that some 500 higher- 
paid African workers will be eligible and thus can gain 
a direct stake in the ownership of the enterprise. Now 
it is easy enough, and probably an irresistible temptation, 
to make jokes about African bushmen waving proxies 
and demanding admission to sedate board meetings, but 
the idea of stock-owning Africans is far from being 
ridiculous. 

In Africa a great continent is rapidly catching up with 
the 20th Century. A middle class of skilled workers, 
shopkeepers and supervisory employees is slowly grow- 
ing up. It is important that they should learn firsthand 
the benefits of private ownership. The copper companies, 
in their experiment, are setting a good example for those 
in Africa and Asia who would like to see their people 
take the free enterprise path to freedom. 
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“‘Buccaneer’’ Outboard Motors are manufactured by Gale Products, Division of Outboard Marine Corp. 


Add COPPER 


..and the'put-put’ purrs! 


The portable marine power-plant has been growing up! 

If you still remember the hard-to-start, quick-to-die 
engine of an earlier era . . . well, you’d hardly recognize 
today’s sleek, streamlined models as outboard motors. 


Copper alloys have helped make outboards bigger, 


higher-powered . . . with more convenience features, 
more accessories, and much more reliable performance 
on the water. 


Copper-alloy components account for motor cables, 
choke control rod, throttle control gear and shaft, drive 
shaft and gear bushing, shift and shift-lever assembly, 
speed needle valve, water pump impeller and high speed 
nozzle . . . and other long-wearing parts. 


Does your product chug along with a “put-put-put” 
instead of speeding by with a thrilling “purr-r-r”? Is 
your market growing .. . and demanding new product- 
improvements? 


Copper may be your answer. Copper for high electrical 
conductivity, for corrosion resistance, for efficient heat 
transfer, for miniaturizing. And Copper is easy to work 
with . . . to machine, form, draw, stamp, polish, plate, 
weld or braze. By reason of the higher-cash-value of your 
manufacturing scrap, your net cost for Copper is reduced. 

Plan your improvements with Copper! For the Copper 
Industry will provide ample supplies for all the years 
that stretch ahead. 


COPPER ° BRASS * BRONZE 


in over 40 Standard Alloys! 


Address any inquiries about Copper to The Copper & Brass Research Association . 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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BEGoodrich adhesive report: 


Superglue holds new 
planes together 


Another use of B.F.Goodrich adhesives—what will they do next? 


Problem: \n designing new planes that 
could knife through the air faster than 
the speed of sound, builders needed 
something better than rivets to hold 
the metal together—something lighter 
and stronger. They wanted planes to 
stand terrific heat and vibration, that 
would be big but light enough to carry 
more bombs, equipment, fuel or people 
faster and farther. 


What was done: For two years engi- 
neers of B.F.Goodrich and Convair 
worked on the problem, developed an 
entirely new material—an adhesive film. 
The Convair B-58's aluminum parts were 
welded together by placing this new 
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of the world’s biggest tanker fleets. 


kind of adhesive film between the metal 
surfaces and heat-treating under pres- 
sure. The bond between the metal pieces 
is stronger than the metal itself. It can 
stand temperatures from 67° below 
zero to 300° above. 

Extra benefits: Since there are no rivets, 
the surfaces are perfectly smooth. 
There’s less air resistance, less ‘‘turbu- 
lence”’, better air flow— which increases 
speed and carrying power. Engineers 
say the new construction prevents metal 
fatigue. New planes are safer while they 
fly faster, farther. 

For information: B.F.Goodrich ad- 
hesives have been proved for years in 








brake linings, helicopter blades, grind- 
ing wheels, metal signs, “curtain walls” 
of buildings, printed circuits, and many 
other products. B.F.Goodrich makes 
hundreds of kinds of adhesives for 
thousands of industrial uses. If you 
manufacture an important product and 
think better adhesives might improve it, 
write B.F. Goodrich Industrial Products 
Co., Dept. M-116, Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.EGoodrich 


INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES 
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THE RICH AND COMPLEX WORLD OF J. PAUL GETTY 


Through an intricate corporate network built on 
two holding companies and three big, operat- 
ing companies, powerful, publicity-shy J. Paul 
Getty controls a $1.1 billion (assets) oil empire, 
whose net income last year amounted to a cool 
$86 million, its “cash flow’ to $160 million.* 


* Getty Realty Corp. 

* Club Pierre Marques 

+ Spartan Aircraft 

+ Minnehoma Insurance Co. 
* Pacific Western Oil 

* Pacific Western-iran Oil 

* Impulsora de Revolcadero 





the Getty Oil Co. 
(81% owned by the Getty interests) 
1956 earnings ($7.9 million) 


owns 42.3% of owns 47.0% of 


owns 14.2% of 


Mission Development 
1956 deficit ($25,000) 


Tidewater Oil Co. 
1956 earnings ($38. million) 


Mission Corp. 
1956 earnings ($5.8 million) 


Skelly Oil Co. 
1956 earnings ($34.1 million) 


owns 10.3% of *all figures net of intercorporate holdings and 


dividends. 
OIL 


THE PRIVATE REALM OF J. PAUL GETTY 








Independent, unfathomable, frugal, expatriate, billionaire oilman 
J. Paul Getty orbits in a world all his own—a private empire of refin- 
eries, tankers and immense oil reserves submerged in a complex cor- 


porate tangle that he keeps firmly fixed under his own strong thumb. 


In Paris one day last month, an in- 


tense, stoop-shouldered American 
charged nervously off the Champs 
Elysées and through the lobby of the 
George V Hotel. No picture of ele- 
gance, he headed for an unfashionably 
tiny cubicle of a room, and his tips 
along the way were niggardly. But 
hotel bellhops and higher-ups alike 
showed him all the deference they us- 
ually reserve for throneless European 
royalty and visiting Hollywood lumi- 
naries. The guest: Jean Paul Getty, 
64, a rare specimen of that rare breed 
of billionaire oilmen who have created 
their own fortunes. Unlike most, 
however, Getty has kept it—and still 
controls it. 

Behold The Iceberg. Unknown, un- 
loved, unsung, Getty’s private life and 
fortune are as baffling as an iceberg. 
What is visible of him and his officers 
is relatively unimportant; the vital 
mass is submerged from sight. Few 
men’s wants tincture his decisions, 
least of all those of Wall Street, which 
would dearly love to mind his busi- 
ness for him, but can seldom locate 
either it or him precisely. No man 
tells him what to do. 

Most men’s positions are defined by 
their institutional status; Getty’s is 
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not. Officially, he is president of Get- 
ty Oil Co., Mission Corp. and Mission 
Development Co. In a less visible, 
untitled and unpublicized way, he is 
the power behind the thrones of two 
other great oil companies, sprawling 
Tidewater Oil Co. and crude-rich 
Skelly Oil. But in reality his way is 
far more complete and absolute than 
any formal relationship would sug- 
gest. For through a complex apparatus 
of tightly interrelated holding compa- 
nies, he owns and exercises majority 
control. “I own my companies,” he 
has said. “How many others do? 
There are just a few like me.” 

Pyramiding Pyramids. For sheer 
scope and sprawl, few industrial com- 
plexes are a match for Getty’s inter- 
ests. Major facets: 

e Getty Oil Co. (total assets: $163.4 
million), 81% of whose common stock, 
a bundle worth $385 million at recent 
market, is owned by Getty and his 
family. It in turn serves as the apex 
of a complex pyramid which controls: 

e Tidewater Oil Co. (total assets: 
$679.6 million), 14.24% of whose stock 
is owned directly by Getty Oil, an- 
other 47.37% by Getty’s Mission De- 
velopment Co., and 3.45% by Mission 
Corp. At current market, Getty’s 





direct and indirect interest in Tide- 
water is worth about $312 million. 

@ Skelly Oil (total assets: $339.1 
million), an operating company 59.- 
38% of whose stock is held by Mission 
Corp. The Getty equity in Skelly, at 
recent market: $240.7 million. 

® Mission Corp. (total assets: $28.9 
million), basically a holding company 
for Tidewater and Skelly stock, 
46.98% controlled by Getty Oil 
through stock worth roughly $96.8 
million. 

@ Mission Development Co. (total 
assets: $60.9 million), a holding com- 
pany controlling 47.37% of Tidewater 
and in turn 42.31% controlled by 
Getty Oil and 10.35% by Mission 
Corp. Getty equity in Mission Devel- 
opment: $104.1 million. 

Beyond these major strong points in 
the corporate battlements of J. Paul 
Getty are numerous isolated outposts, 
accumulated as if by collector’s in- 
stinct. Among them: Manhattan’s 
Hotel Pierre, Acapulco’s newest and 
most glittering hotel, Spartan Air- 
craft Corp., Minnehoma Life Insur- 
ance Company, Minnehoma Financial 
Co., Pacific Western-Iran Ltd. More- 
over, through Tidewater Getty is well 
on his way to becoming owner of one 
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of the world’s biggest tanker fleets. 

Careful Fit. Despite their diversity, 
all these holdings seem to many Wall 
Street eyes to be no random assem- 
blage. Instead, many see in the com- 
plex corporate jigsaw puzzle that 
Getty has assembled marks of a care- 
ful, calculated fit. Controlling oceans 
of cheap, high-profit crude oil in the 
Middle East, Getty ranks as the only 
independent oil producer with a solid 
foot planted in that fabulous heart- 
land of international oil economics. 
Tidewater, on the other hand, is ba- 
sically a crude-deficit refiner and 
marketer, with two refineries and re- 
tail outlets blanketing both coasts of 
the U.S., and a tanker fleet abuilding 
at a cost of $250 million. Skelly, 
meanwhile, basically a crude-surplus 
refiner with 50% more crude produc- 
tion than its refineries need, com- 
mands a solid position as a marketer 
in the Southwest and mid-continent 
areas of the U.S. 

As outsiders see it, the complex 
corporate structure through which this 
vast empire is controlled served only 
one purpose: to balance the voting 
power of the two highly independent 
figures who created it, Getty himself 
and the late William G. Skelly. With 
the death of Skelly in April, this 
tangled apparatus has now outlived 
its usefulness. 

“Merely putting Tidewater and 
Skelly together,” says one such out- 
sider, “would be like putting hand in 
glove. So much so that it looks as if 
it were deliberately planned that 
way.” Combined, the integrated 
company would produce about 70% 
of its refinery requirements (the gen- 
erally acceptable minimum criterion 
for ax integrated oil company is over 
60%). Together, they would control 
proven reserves of upwards of 900 
millien barrels of oil and 434 trillion 
cubic feet of gas, worth (at the ac- 





Gritty Oil: Traded NYSE. Price range 
(195:"): high, 391%; low, 173. oe 
(195%: 5% in stock. Indicated 1957 
out:. 5% in stock. Earnings per s ore 
(1954): Sic. Total assets: $163.4 million. 
Ticker symbol: GET. 


Miffsion Gasp: Traded NYSE. Price range 
(198 ): high, 60144; low, 373g. Dividend 
(1959) : none. Indicated 1957 payout: 1/10 
shaig Mission Development Co. Earnings 
per fhare (1956): $1.41. Total assets: $28.9 
millton. Ticker symbol: MSS. 


Mission Development: Traded NYSE. 
Price range (1957): high, 433g; low, 2634. 
Diviciend (1956) : none. ndicated 1957 pay- 
out. none. Earnings per share (1956): 
(def) one cent. Total assets: $60.9 million. 
Ticker symbol: MDV. 


Skelly Oil: Traded NYSE. Price range 


(1967): high, 8034; low, 614%. Dividend 
(1956) : $1.80. Indicated 1957 payout: $1.80. 
Earnings .r share (1956) : 93. Total 
assets: -1 million. Ticker symbol: SYE. 


Tidewater Oil: Traded NYSE. Price 
range (1957): high, 42%4; low 3214. Divi- 
dend (1956): 5% in-stock. Indicated 1957 
pays ot: 5% in_ stock. Earnings per share 

$2.90. Total assets: $679.6 million. 
Ticker symbol: TV. 
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TIDEWATER’S NEW DELAWARE REFINERY: 
at long last, its crude was good to the last drop 


cepted yardstick of $1 per barrel and 
6c per mcf) nearly $1.2 billion. 

Bulging Basket. If, on the other 
hand, all the Getty plums were placed 
in one basket, the result would be 
one of the world’s rajor oil compa- 
nies, roughly the size of Sinclair or 
Cities Service in formal assets, but 
probably closer in actuality to Gulf 
and Texas Co. Lumped, they would 
show over $1 billion in total assets, 
gross operating income of $790 million, 
probably net near $90 million 
after taxes (or roughy equivalent to 
Sinclair’s earnings last year). 

But such comparisons are at best 
inept, at worst downright misleading. 
For in a real sense, statistics from the 
past tend to understate the Getty 
complex’s actuality. Moreover, in 
Getty Oil and its satellites there are 
the main elements of an explosive 
mixture that is uncommon. Main in- 
gredients: huge quantities of cheap 
Middle East oil and strings of domes- 
tic refineries and service stations. 
This very same combination of ele- 
ments produces for Gulf Oil a fab- 
ulous 16.8c net before taxes on every 
dollar of sales, and an even larger and 
immensely invigorating cash flow. 

Delayed Get-Together. Such enticing 
possibilities have long bemused Wall 
Street imaginations. But to no avail. 
Ten years ago, J. Paul Getty did try 
to merge all his companies, only to 
have his move blocked by equally 
strong-minded William (“Bill”) Skel- 
ly, the iron-fisted son of a mule skin- 
ner, who founded Skelly Oil. Thus, 
says legend, the delicate, complex 
balance in the Getty-Skelly combine. 

According to the same legend, Get- 
ty at the time promised that he would 
never consolidate his holdings as long 
as Bill Skelly lived. This April, when 
news of Bill Skelly’s death broke, Wall 








Street erupted like an East Texas 
gusher. In a matter of weeks, Getty 
Oil shot up from a low of 173% to 39%, 
with Skelly and Tidewater both tack- 
ing on more than one third to their 
market price. By merely sitting aloof, 
Getty and his family saw their hold- 
ings take on more than $160 million 
in paper profits. 

Eventually the first enthusiasm was 
spent, and Wall Street returned to its 
old question with more sober atten- 
tion: What are the chances of a con- 
solidation among the Getty compa- 
nies, and how soon? From Tidewa- 
ter’s President David Staples came one 
quenching comment. None of the 
Getty-controlled companies, said he, 
had any plans for merger. That 
sparked a brief sell-off, only to be 
followed quickly by a rally on second 
thought. Getty, not Staples, the rea- 
soning went, has the final say, and 
consolidation makes sense. 

Tidy Housekeeping. But even with- 
out this corporate housecleaning, the 
Getty companies are in tidy individ- 
ual circumstances. During this year’s 
first quarter, for example, Skelly 
boosted its profit no less than 42.4%, 
to $1.98 a share. Meanwhile Tide- 
water, heavily committed to the no- 
toriously low-profit refining business, 
posted a 22.2% rise in net, to 88c a 
share. As for Getty Oil itself, earn- 
ings on its recently split common bet- 
ter than quadrupled, from 15c to 64c 
a share, partly because of a Mission 
Corp. stock dividend. 

For stockholders, such lively earn- 
ings meant nothing to pocket imme- 
diately. Except for Skelly, all the 
Getty companies halted cash dividend 
payments some years ago, have since 
been plowing their entire earnings 
back into their businesses. Explains 
David Hecht, J. Paul Getty’s top law- 
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yer and right hand man:* “In 1950, 
Getty Oil was selling at 4, and could 
have paid a 40c dividend. But if it 
had, it probably still would be selling 
+.B 

Skelly, too, has been careful with 
cash dividends, kept its payout to an 
average 2% yield. In the process, Bill 
Skelly built it into one of the strong- 
est middling-sized oil outfits in the 
US., with assets roughly the size of 
Richfield’s or Ohio Oil's. Much of 
the funds kept have gone into expand- 
ing its midwestern chain of service 
stations and even more into a hunt 
for crude oil. It now pumps up some 
26.2 million barrels of high-profit 
crude oil each year, or far more than 
its three refineries use. 

Lately, Skelly has stepped up its 
hunt for crude, budgeted no less than 
$20.7 million for such purposes in the 
second quarter of this year, the high- 
est outlay it has ever made in a single 
three-month period. Also included: 
some $3 to $4 million for new refining 
facilities. Main centers of search: 
Texas and the lush, promising Four 
Corners of New Mexico, Colorado, 
Utah, and Arizona. 

Rising Tidewater. But of all the 
Getty companies, it is Tidewater 
which has most conspicuously spent 
itself into prosperity. For years one- 
time President William Humphrey 
had been content to stash most of his 
firm’s cash away in its corporate cof- 
fers, meanwhile let Tidewater’s big 
Bayonne (N.J.) refinery grow black 
with age and become bypassed by 
competition. As then constituted, the 
Bayonne refinery could run only cost- 
ly grades of high-quality crude oil; 
meanwhile rival refineries were coin- 
ing money processing cheaper grades 
of foreign crude. “We were getting 
sick,” says George Getty II, son of J. 
Paul Getty and a Tidewater vice 
president and director, “on a diet of 
caviar. We decided that if we built 
another refinery we’d be darn sure 
we could even run peanut oil through 
.” 

Just a few weeks ago, Tidewater 
opened a new $200-million refinery in 
Delaware which can do virtually that. 
Six of its 11 major processing units 
are the largest of their kind ever 
built. There is special equipment to 
process every drop of its 130,000-bar- 
rel-a-day input, not excluding the 
crude’s “stink” (i.e., gaseous sul- 
phur), which the refinery converts to 
solid, salable sulphur. Significantly, 
the new refinery can handle crude 
with as high as 5% sulphur content— 
exactly the kind Getty Oil is produc- 
ing in the Middle East. 

“A refining and marketing system 


empire, 
S boss in 


*One of the few men in the Gett 
say Wall Streeters, who can call 
Paris and expect him to be there to answer. 
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GETTY’S J. PAUL GETTY: 
“there are just a few like me” 


is of little value,” J. Paul Getty once 
remarked, “if it cannot obtain crude 
oil.” Getty himself is no slouch at 
doing just that. Roughly every 12 
months, he leaves his Paris hotel room 
for the long, arduous trip by car (he 
will not fly) along Tapline’s pipeline 
to the oil fields in the Neutral Zone 
between Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. 
There, Getty Oil Co. shares diggings 
with American Independent Oil Co., a 
joint venture owned by Phillips’ Pe- 
troleum and smaller companies. 

Up to last year, these fields yielded 
Getty only 16,000 barrels of oil a day, 
barely a trickle by Middle East stand- 
ards. But last May, after another 
such trip, Getty decided to develop 
the shallow zones of the territory, 
(i.e., those within a thousand feet of 
surface sand). Aminoil, however, 
wanted to finish developing the deep- 
er sands, which held a sweeter crude, 
and it balked at the Getty proposal. 

But Getty went ahead anyway, 
thereby turning a long drought into a 
deluge. Says one aide: “A fabulous 
play.” Today, scenting the hottest 


barrels per day (000's) 

















1956 * Spring ‘Summer’ end of 
1957 1957-1957 


new oil in the Middle East, Getty 
crews are punching out six wells a 
month, and production is gushing up- 
ward (see chart). Their enthusiasm 
is well founded: six shallow wells can 
be completed in the same time, and at 
roughly the same cost, as a deep well 
and produce double the output (about 
1,000 barrels of oil per well per day). 
Consequently, by the end of this year, 
Getty Oil (which must share half its 
crude with Aminoil, but will buy it 
back) should be shipping nearly as 
much Middle East crude in a matter 
of months as the $5.6 million worth it 
sold in all of last year. 

Like all the Middle East producers, 
Getty need have little fear that its 
new-found bonanza will soon run dry. 
A few months ago, its share of the 
Neutral Zone reserves was estimated 
at 5 billion barrels. Lawyer Hecht 
now contends that they may be far, far 
larger. “Getty’s share,” he says ebul- 
liently, “possibly amounts to as much 
as 30 billion barrels, about half of 
which are recoverable by present 
methods.” 

Such figures, never before in print, 
are the kind calculated to set Wall 
Street on its ear. How realistic are 
they? If only partially so, they would 
rank the Neutral Zone with such 
famed Middle Eastern oil buckets as 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia 

Just what such huge Middle East 
deposits are worth, however, is a 
subject which sets Wall Street's oil 
analysts to chewing their pencils. 
Probably the best yardstick: the Big 
Board’s pricing of British Petroleum, 
which also has huge reserves of oil in 
the Middle East (and very little else). 
Basic assumption is that one barrel 
of Middle East reserves is “worth” 6c 
vs. $1 in the U.S. Even at this ultra- 
conservative give-away price, how- 
ever, better than $60 worth of Middle 
East oil would stand behind every 
share. of Getty Oil if the Getty geolo- 
gists’ calculations prove correct. 

Art & Acquisition. As Wall Street 
sees it, the logical step would be to 
consolidate this oil with Tidewater’s 
refining. But J. Paul Getty, as he 
showed in the Neutral Zone, always 
makes his own way; has never been 
one to follow the crowd. Getty has 
no time, for example, for such ortho- 
doxy as the nine-to-five office routine 
of other executives. “The business- 
man,” he once explained, “is reward- 
ed more for his ability and the risk 
his dollars run, than for the amount 
of time spent and hard work done.” 

Leaving plush executive suites to 
others, Getty lives and works in tiny 
hotel rooms from Europe to the Le- 
vant. He is preoccupied with the ac- 
quisition of wealth. “It is impossible,” 
he has said, “to create capital without 
saving,” and he practices what he 
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preaches. Items: he wears frayed 
sweaters popped open at the sleeve, 
often grumbles about the price of 
meals and sometimes transports his 
few personal belongings in a gaping 
overnight bag tied with string. One 
legend has it that after three lunches 
with Aristotle Onassis, the multimil- 
lionaire Greek tank owner, thrifty 
multimillionaire J. Paul Getty had 
only one comment. Observed he with 
satisfaction: “Onassis paid for two 
lunches, and I paid for the last one.” 

Getty’s eccentric ways with a dol- 
lar—or nickel—are symptomatic of a 
deep urge to create wealth—and keep 
it. His other traits also mark him as 
his own man. He has been married 
and divorced five times, leaves tele- 
grams unopened for weeks, and stead- 
fastly shuns publicity, some say for 
fear of being kidnapped. But he is 
also something else: a hard-headed 
financier whose greatest pleasure 
comes from talking over big oil deals 
(he is fluent in French, Spanish, Ger- 
man and Italian). Once, on a visit to 
Arabia, he astonished Getty lieuten- 
ants by suddenly launching into dick- 
ering with a local sheikh in fluent 
Arabic. He had taught himself the 
language from a set of do-it-yourself 
Linguaphone records. 

Getty has few close friends, is a 
better-than-amateur archaeologist, 
has also written books on such dis- 
parate subjects as art criticism, eight- 
eenth century Europe and the early 
days of the Getty oil companies. An 
ardent collector, his private art col- 
lection includes priceless works by 
Rubens, Titian and Gainsborough; his 
collection of Louis XV and XVI 
furniture is probably the best in the 
U.S.; so are his Georgian silverware 
and Beauvais Boucher tapestries. 

Characteristically, Getty assembled 
his collections with an eye cocked on 
the cash register. He did not start 
buying antiques, for example, until 
1937, when their prices had dropped 
sharply from bull market highs. “I 





SONS GEORGE AND RONALD GETTY: 
were they straws in a profitable wind? 





SKELLY OIL’S SKELLY: 
divide and rule 


asked myself,’ he later explained, 
“why this should be so, and if it was 
likely to continue long in the future. 
. .. I wished to purchase a collection 
that would be an investment as well 
as a pleasure, and I did not wish to ac- 
quire objects that would not be sal- 
able again.*” 

An Eye For Value. For such a man, 
the idea of a single, world-wide oil 
combine might well also be an ir- 
resistible attraction. More than one 
Wall Street broker ardently believes 
so. “Look,” says one such, “the big- 
gest argument for a merger of the 
companies is Getty himself. He just 
can’t stop as long as there’s a Shell 
or a Standard Oil bigger than he is. 
He’s driven to keep growing.” 

Son of a well-to-do oilman-lawyer, 
educated at Oxford University, J. Paul 
Getty started out early trading low- 
priced oil leases. No sinecure, lease 
trading is a hard-scrabble business in 


*Similarly, he could not resist buying the 
Pierre Hotel in 1939 for $2.3 million, when he 
discovered that its reproduction value was 
$10 million. 





which the prize goes to the sharpest 
wits. Getty soon proved that he had 
more than his share. Anxious early 
in his career to buy a particularly 
promising lease, he shrewdly per- 
suaded the local bank to bid for him. 
At this turn of events the other bid- 
ders, feeling a contest with a bank 
was too one-sided, promptly dropped 
out. Result: Getty got his lease for 
a rock-bottom $500, four months la- 
ter, sold it for $40,000. 

Thus honed for bigger things, Get- 
ty joined his father in running a suc- 
cession of small wildcat oil companies 
in Oklahoma and California. But 
George F. Getty, while approving his 
son’s business acumen, was highly 
disapproving when young Paul’s first 
marriage ended in a Mexican divorce. 
Thus on his death in 1930, it was dis- 
covered that the elder Getty had left 
90% of his estate (and control of his 
companies) to his wife and only a 
sliver from the whole to his son. 

The division of power was not a 
happy one. As president of his fath- 
er’s company, Getty was already buy- 
ing into Pacific Western Oil, which 
had huge reserves of oil. His mother, 
however, wanted to trim sail. Re- 
called Getty years later: “I was young 
and aggressive—mother was elderly 
and very conservative.” 

Despite her opposition, Getty even- 
tually gained control of Pacific West- 
ern (since renamed Getty Oil). Then 
he went after bigger game: huge 
Tidewater Associated Oil Co. His 
idea was simple. Both the Getty com- 
panies and Pacific Western were pro- 
ducers; Getty wanted to buy into 
somebody who bought oil. Looking 
for a company which needed crude, 
he quickly spotted Tidewater, which 
bought more than half of its supply 
from outsiders. Heightening the lure: 
Tidewater’s stock, then at $2.50 a 
share, was immensely undervalued. 

The Long Battle. But Tidewater was 
no easy catch. At the time, Pacific 
Western was cautiously buying in its 
own bonds, and Mrs. Getty refused to 
risk any large part of the Getty com- 
panies’ funds during a depression. So 
young Getty used his own trading 
account to buy 258,004 shares of Tide- 
water, worth $894,905, on margin and 
bank loans. He also bought 143,009 
shares of Petroleum Corp., which held 
a large position in Tidewater. “Had I 
received the promised support from 
mother,” Getty has since said, “I 
would have bought three times as 
much stock as I did. The failure to 
exploit the bargain days of 1932 ruined 
the Getty companies’ chances to ac- 
quire one third or more of Tidewater’s 
stock...” 


It also started one of the longest 
proxy battles in history. Elected to 
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the Tidewater board, Getty found he 
had taken on a bigger antagonist than 
he knew: mighty Jersey Standard, 
which was quietly holding 1,128,123 
shares and control of Tidewater. 

When Getty threatened Jersey with 
court action, it lumped the Tidewater 
stock with 557,557 shares of Skelly 
Oil—obtained when Skelly defaulted 
on a loan—and formed a new com- 
pany called Mission Corp. Then it 
distributed the Mission stock to its 
own shareholders. Jersey intended, 
said Getty bitterly, to divest itself 
of outright ownership of Tidewater, 
yet keep control of the company. 

If so, its attempt backfired. Jersey 
stockholders promptly looked their 
gift horse in the mouth, found it want- 
ing and sold their Mission stock. Even 
John D. Rockefeller Jr., made haste 
to sell his Mission holdings.* Waiting 
to gather them in were Getty and 
Tidewater’s President Bill Humphrey. 
In this race, Getty finally gained con- 
trol of Mission in 1937. 

It was a hollow victory. By one 
means or another, Bill Humphrey, no 
mean proxy-fighter himself, had man- 
aged to float enough new stock so that 
Mission no longer controlled Tide- 
water. Nor could Getty use Mission’s 
cash income to buy more Tidewater 
stock, an expedient which might have 
been unlawful distribution of profits. 

So Getty soon set up still another 
holding company, Mission Develop- 
ment, whose task was to plow Skelly 
dividends into Tidewater stock. Even 
with this device, however, Getty did 
not succeed in buying up 50.1% of 
Tidewater’s stock until 1951. 

Tanker Tempo. As his plans evolved 
for overhauling Tidewater’s refinery 
and Getty Oil’s crude supply, Getty 
set himself to a task which Wall 
Streeters believe has but one purpose: 
to link the two companies across the 
world’s sea lanes ir.to one interdepend- 
ent whole. In fact, if not formally, this 
project is still going on. Currently 
Tidewater is in the midst of a mam- 
moth program to build super-tankers 
in low-cost Japanese and French ship- 
yards. To date, it has built four super- 
tankers, with 17 more on order. “My 
competitors,” says Getty determin- 
edly, “have been burdened with small 
tankers. I am determined to obsolete 
their fleets.” 

While doing it, he is watching his 
pennies. Competitors estimate that 
a Japanese shipyard can turn out a 
Getty tanker for about $150 per dead- 
weight ton vs. $300 a ton in the USS. 
Like many Greek and American tank- 
ers, Getty’s fleet will save still more 
money by flying the Liberian flag, thus 
cutting U.S. taxes and other costs. 


*Through a Wall Street lawyer named John 
Jay Hopkins, later head of the fabulously 
successful General Dynamics Corp. 
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TIDEWATER SUPER-TANKER AT SEA: 
will they put the final touches to an empire? 


Straws in the Wind? As some oil 
analysts see it, Getty must also one 
day tie together the corporate strings 
left hanging in this process. By 
merger, they argue, refiner Tidewater 
could get the benefit of the fat cash 
flow generated by such producers as 
Getty and Skelly. Moreover, a mer- 
ger would immensely lighten Tide- 
water’s heavy $200 million debt load. 

As two straws in the wind, they also 
point to the careers of Getty’s own 
sons. One of them, George F. Getty 
II, now runs Tidewater’s important 
Eastern division, once managed Getty 
Oil’s Neutral Zone operations as well 
as its Mid-Continent division. He has 
also headed up Spartan Aircraft’s 
manufacturing operations (which 
now produce house trailers rather 
than airplane parts). 

His second son, J. Ronald Getty, is 
also a Tidewater VP and director, cut 
his eyeteeth selling Tidewatér’s Vee- 
dol oil in Germany (a logical outlet 
say the pundits, for Getty crude), 
now runs the company’s entire mar- 


MANHATTAN’S HOTEL PIERRE: 
it was a collector’s item 


keting program from San Francisco. 

Whatever happens, most analysts 
feel that Mission Development and the 
Mission Corp. are marked for doom. 
Though Mission Corp. produces a 
trickle of oil, both are basically hold- 
ing companies. Roughly estimated, 
one share of Mission Corp. controls 
four fifths of a share of Skelly and an 
eighth of a share of Tidewater. Simi- 
larly, one share of Mission Develop- 
ment holds 1.22 Tidewater shares. 

Few Wall Streeters, however, be- 
lieve that Getty would merge all parts 
of his empire at once. Complicating 
such a move are a maze of problems 
on authorized debt ratios, tax rulings 
and other factors. Still another de- 
terrent: the fact that Getty has built 
his private world with a certain 
amount of pyramiding. A simultan- 
eous five-company merger might well 
cost him control of his painfully-ac- 
quired empire, and J. Paul Getty is 
no man to share command. 

Annual Report. While Wall Street 
was mulling such intriguing possibili- 
ties last month, J. Paul Getty himself 
had only one private concern. The 
Securities & Exchange Commission 
holds that if Getty, as the owner of 
his companies, sells so much as one 
share of Getty Oil, he is in effect mak- 
ing a secondary offering of stock. The 
ruling annoys Getty more than a bit, 
particularly since it was with his own 
hand that he cut himself off from 
dividends on his holdings. 

Thus last month Getty’s lawyers 
drew up a prospectus for 100,000 
shares of Getty common, as they do 
every year. With this perennial pros- 
pectus safely on file, Getty can then 
sell whatever few shares of Getty oil 
common he wishes during the year. 
Explains a Tidewater spokesman: 
“He sometimes needs pin money.” 








UTILITIES 


WATTS UP? 


With summer’s demands now 

greater than winter’s, it’s not 

the heat but the capacity that 

has utilitymen hot under the 
collar. 


SUMMERTIME, and the livin’ was easy 
—for everyone, it seemed, but electric 
utilitymen. One hot day last month 
Utilityman James Crist, vice presi- 
dent of Atlanta-based Southern Co., 
the nation’s seventh largest electric 
utility system, slipped out of the Turk- 
ish bath that was Boston and breezed 
into muggy Manhattan. “We are 
skating,’ he moaned, “on thin ice.” 

Crist’s choice of metaphor might 
have been inappropriate in swelter- 
ing New York, but his point was well 
taken. In their insatiate demand for 
more and more power, appliance- 
happy consumers have made. this 
summer the utilities’ busiest season, 
reversing past patterns when winter 
made for peak power demand. 

Four times in June alone, Crist re- 
ported, Southern set new records for 
load demand in the areas it serves 
(Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi). “The use of air conditioners, 
and other appliances,” Crist sighed, 
“is taxing our capacity beyond any- 
thing that we knew at Christmas.” 

Con Ed Conks Out. Southern was 
not the only utility beset by the heat. 
New York’s giant Consolidated Edi- 
son Co., biggest operating utility in 
the U.S., had its own kilowatt crisis. 
With the mercury hitting 92 one day 
last month, Con Ed estimated that 
23% of its 3.7 million kilowatts capac- 





CRANEBUILDER HARNISCHFEGER: 
down went the overhead 
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ity was being used by air conditioners, 
a rise of 17% in a year. Two days 
later the utility set an all-time peak 
of 3.4 million kilowatts in use vs. a 
winter record of 3.3 million set last 
January. So strapped was Coun Edi- 
son that it was forced to cut off power 
in some areas altogether, ask big 
users in others to cut down on their 
consumption, occasionally even had 
to borrow power from such neighbors 
as Niagara Mohawk Power and Long 
Island Lighting. 

In Chicago’s not-so-Windy City, 
Commonwealth Edison also suffered 
from a kind of heat prostration. With 
400,000 kilowatts of its generating 
equipment out for repairs, Common- 
wealth feverishly went about round- 
ing up power from good-neighbor 
utilities, barely managed to meet a 
load of 3.6 million kilowatts, uncom- 
fortably close to last winter’s peak 
3.7 million. 

Thus for electric utilities like 
Southern, it’s not the heat but the 
capacity that is unbearable. South- 
ern’s solution, as reported by Crist: 
“The $430 million we plan to spend 
on construction by the end of 1959 
should go a long way to make weather 
like this more endurable.” 


MACHINERY 


ON & UP WITH 
HARNISCHFEGER 


“Overhead” means two differ- 

ent things to Midwest Crane- 

maker Walter Harnischfeger: 

his biggest boon and his big- 
est bellyache. 





WALTER HARNISCHFEGER, 61, is a Mil- 
waukeean who combines a large and 
colorful vocabulary with an obsession 
with one word: “overhead.” His ab- 
sorption in it is easily understandable. 
As boss and principal stockholder 
(60% of 783,000 outstanding shares) 
of $64.1-million (assets) Harnisch- 
feger Corp.,* his business is built on 
one indispensable tool of industry: its 
famed overhead cranes. 

It is also founded on another key- 
stone: the ability to keep overhead, 
the compound of fixed costs and re- 
current capital expenses, well in hand 
when the cyclical capital goods mar- 
ket touches bottom. 

Practicing Preacher. It is no easy 
problem. Amid the ups & downs of 
U.S. industry’s capital goods outlays, 


*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1957): high, 43; low, 36. Dividend 
(1956): $1.60. Indicated 1957 payout: $1.60 
Earnings per share (1956) : $4.16. Total assets: 
$64.1 million. Ticker symbol: HRC. 





UPSWING 


No more recessions? There still are for 
Harnischfeger. lis postwar profit per- 
formance in the highly cyclical heavy 
equipment field has been one bumpy 
toboggan ride. But it looks as if Walter 
Harnischfeger will be riding high again 
in 1957. 

per share 
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Harnischfeger’s profits have soared 
and dipped as regularly as one of its 
own P&H hoists in operation. Thus, 
from $1.95 a share in 1946, they swung 
up to $5.97 in 1948, only to back down 
again to $3.25 in 1949. Up once more 
to $5.15 in the Korean War buying 
scare of 1951, net nosedived to $2.02 
by 1955. 

All this Harnischfeger (son of Foun- 
der Henry Harnischfeger) watched 
with nail-biting frustration. Last year. 
Harnischfeger decided there was only 
one solution: to cut costs even more 
boldly. His plant was known as one 
of Milwaukee’s most up-to-date. But 
to make his manufacturing stiil more 
efficient, he began sinking $2 million 
into new machine tools, developed 
among other things an electronic con- 
trol unit for his overhead cranes that 
saves on maintenance, reduces wear 
and tear of manual operation. 

By last month it was clear that 
Harnischfeger’s cost-cutting scheme 
(and some aggressive merchandising 
to boot) had borne fruit. In Harnisch- 
feger’s first fiscal half (ending April 
30), sales had shot up from $37.3 mil- 
lion to $42.5 million. But more im- 
portantly, costs had advanced more 
slowly—from $34.9 million tu $37.8 
million. Result: net per share had 
climbed to $2.38 from $1.68, despite 
signs of slackening in the economy, 
notably home-building and the feet- 
dragging highway program. Helping 
to boost net: a widely diversified 
range of mining and _ construction 


equipment backing up _ overhead 
cranes, plus sizable operations in 
diesel engines and_ prefabricated 


homes. 

“There’s no substitute for care- 
ful overhead control,’ Harnischfeger 
crowed last month. “If it’s good for 
Government, it’s even better for busi- 
ness. We may not be able to escape 
business cycles, but we intend to make 
the most of them.” 


ForBeEs, JULY 15, 1957 































































ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


MONEY & BRAINS 


It takes plenty of cash to raise 

an industrial baby, as cash- 

short Raytheon discovered 
last month. 





Wuen Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co.* and Raytheon Mfg. Co.+ 
got together in 1955 to set up the 
Datamatic Corp., no one was more 
enthusiastic about its prospects than 
Raytheon’s President Charles Francis 
Adams. Justifiably so. A year later, 
the joint venture produced the Data- 
matic 1000, a room-sized, imagi- 
nation-staggering, automatic data 
processing system largely evolved 
from RAYDAC (Raytheon Digital 
Automatic Computer), a computer 
Raytheon had built for the Navy in 
1952. Speaking for both corporate 
parents, Adams proudly called it “the 
culminating step of a natural evolu- 
tion of technological interest, growth 
and know-how between [our] two 
firms.” 

Since then Raytheon’s Adams has 
lost none of his enthusiasm for Data- 
matic, but he has lost something else: 
the ability to pay the bills involved. 
Thus last month, much as Adams 
would like to keep his hand in on 
such a promising venture, Raytheon 
sold its 40% share in Datamatic to 
partner Minneapolis-Honeywell for 
$4.5 million. Explained Adams blunt- 
ly: “We just didn’t have the money 
to support it.” 

Raytheon was indeed strapped for 
cash. Never a big earner, it is spend- 
ing a lavish $25 million a year on re- 
search, has taken down most of its 
$25-million V-loan, conserved cash 
by foregoing dividends for decades. 
Now having used its credit nearly to 
the full, Adams cannot easily go to 
the banks for more cash. But he will 
not hear of a new stock issue or any 
kind of new financing until Raytheon 
gets its earnings “high enough up the 
ladder.” Of this year, Adams, always 
a close-mouthed man when it comes 
to predictions, says only that Ray- 
theon will stage “a comeback in earn- 
ing power.” But even so, Raytheon’s 
cash position is likely to stay tight for 
some time to come. 

For its part, Senior Partner Honey- 
well, which now owns Datamatic lock, 


*Traded NYSE. Price renee ee: high, 
115; low, 7342. Dividend $1.75. Indi- 
cated 1957 7, payout 7s. 1986): S per share 


—- * ae $213.9 million. 
Ticker fo  . 


+ Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
2244; low, 163%. Dividend (1956): none. In- 
dicated 1957 payout: none. Earnin 
share (1956): 23c. Total assets: $108.5 yoo 
Ticker symbol: RTN. 
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GENERAL’S BUTCHER: 
a rare bird hatched profits 


stock and barrel, has a hungry baby 
on its hands. The computer outfit, 
which prices its huge Datamatic 1000 
at $2.5 million and up (or rents it at 
$45,000 a month, already has eight 
clients lined up (among them: Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell, Raytheon). Last 
month, to provide funds for Data- 
matic’s growth, among other things, 
Honeywell offered its shareholders 
330,000 shares of stock on a one-new- 
share-for-20 basis. 

Actually, ex-Partner Raytheon had 
not made out badly at all in its short 
fling with Datamatic. At the birth of 
the joint venture, Raytheon had put 
up $3 million in advances (which it 
will recoup by 1959), another $900,- 
000 for Datamatic stock. Thus it 
stands to show a quick, two-year 
profit of $3.6 million taxed as capital 
gains. 


UTILITIES 


GURGLING PROFITS 


Water is something every- 
body drinks. But Howard 
Butcher and his flourishing 
little General W aterworks Co. 
also make money from it. 


“We ARE rare birds,” says blustery 
Philadelphian Howard Butcher III. 
A rare bird indeed is Butcher’s flour- 
ishing (assets: $65.1 million) General 
Waterworks Corp.* Along with the 
far bigger (assets: $312.9 million) 
American Water Works Co.,+ General 
is one of the last surviving waterworks 
holding companies left in the U.S. 

But scarcity is far from being Gen- 
eral Waterworks’ only claim to fame. 
In its 15 years of corporate existence, 
General has been a big moneymaker 
for Butcher and other patient stock- 
holders: each original share of pub- 
licly held common stock, issued in 
1942 as a bonus to buyers of the $100 
preferred, has since been split into 
33 shares. Thus an original outlay of 
$101 for one preferred share is cur- 
rently worth over $840. 

A Big Surprise. Strangely enough, 
broker Butcher had no thoughts of 
fabulous profits when he first went 
into General Waterworks. His plans 
were rather modest. In 1942 the big 
Arkansas Power & Light Co. decided 


*Traded over-the-counter. Price range 
(1957): high, 15; low, 11%. Dividend (1956) : 
6% in stock. Indicated 1957 ayout: 6% in 
stocks. Earnings per share (1956) : $1.25. Total 
assets: ele 


{Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
10%; low, 9%. ay we (1956): 50c. Indi- 
cated 1957 pay 50c. Earnings r share 


$1. Total acsets: ‘$3129. Ticker symbol: AWK 


CONTROLS OF THE DATAMATIC 1000 COMPUTER: 


on Honeywell’s hands, a hungry baby 
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to sell off its various water systems. 
Butcher and a partner, W. Frederick 
Spence (now of Boston’s Townsend, 
Dabney & Tyson), figured they could 
make some money by selling the 
waterworks to the various munici- 
palities and by handling the necessary 
bond flotations. 

Arkansas Power & Light, however, 
balked, fearing that a town that 
bought a waterworks might want to 
do the same thing with its gas and 
electric plants. The two brokers de- 
cided to go through with the deal any- 
way. They bought the properties, 
financing them on a shoestring and 
using $60,000 in customer deposits as 
working capital. “We figured,” ex- 
plains Butcher, “that we could make 
a little money at running the system 
ourselves.” 

Gush in Profits. The results sur- 
prised even Butcher. Last month 
General Waterworks was running no 
less than 86 waterworks in such as- 
sorted places as Boise, Idaho; Klamath 
Falls, Ore. and Wakefield, R. I. It also 
operates five small telephone com- 
panies. From all this in 1957 Butcher 
expects to earn no less than $2 a 
share, 50% more than in 1956. 

In part, Butcher was benefiting from 
the highwater mark in profits reached 
by virtually all the nation’s water 
companies. Not only are they adding 
more customers, but they are selling 
each of them more water as well. 
From 145 gallons per capita in 1955, 
water consumption is expected to rise 
to 175 gallons by 1975, as Americans 
keep adding bathrooms and kitchen 
and laundry equipment and buying air 
conditioners and lawn sprinklers. 

General is not alone in its growth. 
Sine 1948, its bigger rival, American 
Waterworks has boosted its reve- 
nué by 62% and its profits by 71%. 
Ata time when rising labor costs 
have. squeezed profits of many corpo- 
rat/¥ins General and American have 
had’*tew such problems: it takes only 
ten .cmployees to operate the average 
wat®rworks. 


Shrinkage, Too. But if growth has 


-——- WANTED: NEW CUSTOMERS —— 


Rolls-Royce is a company with a brutal 
problem. The British government, its big- 
gest and best customer, has served notice 
that it is planning sharp cutbacks in mili- 
tary spending. Thus Rolls has only a few 
years to find an entirely new set of cus- 
tomers. Seeing the problem developing, 
Rolls began striving several years back to 
expand its roster of commercial and over- 
seas customers, by last year had pushed 
its non-British government orders from 
just 29% of sales to a healthier 44%. 


Tota! Sales British-Gov't. Other 
($ millions) Sales es 
—as percentage of total— 
1952 $134.4 71% 29% 
1954 187.0 69 K) 
1956 224.0 56 44 

















been profitable for General and 
American so, too, has shrinkage. Cities 
continually are buying their own 
waterworks. Even this, however, 
works to the advantage of watermen, 
since profits from such sales are taxed 
as capital gains. Usually Butcher 
simply turns around and invests the 
proceeds in another waterworks. 

“Tt’s like buying a house,” says he. 
“You just sell one, and put your gain 
in buying another.” Said he recently 
in a talk to security analysts that, “We 
expect to acquire at least two more 
water companies in Pennsylvania, two 
in Florida and two in New Jersey— 
with quite a number more on the pos- 
sible list.” 

Such property peddling adds a tidy 
sum to Butcher’s profits every year. 
“My guess,” he says, “is that we will 
seldom earn less than 50c per share 
from capital gains. An average of 75c 
would be a reasonable estimate.” 

General’s earnings from operations, 
like its capital gains, however, are 
plowed back into the business. Stock- 
holders receive only a 6% stock divi- 
dend. This way Butcher hopes to 
convert all earnings eventually into 
capital gains. 

“All in all,” says Butcher, “it’s a 
neat little business. Where else can 
you find growth, defensive character- 
istics and a 6% almost tax-free in- 
come?” 


AIRCRAFT 


TICKLISH 
TURNABOUT 


Britain’s Rolls-Royce Lid. 
sells more jet and turbo-prop 
engines than any other manu- 
facturer, but drastic cuts in 
Britain’s defense spending 
are forcing it into new fields. 


To the average American, the magic 
words “Rolls-Royce” conjure up the 
picture of a boxy, gleaming-black 
limousine with huge, old-fashioned 
headlights and classic Doric grille. 
But Rolls-Royce Ltd.* now makes 
much more than stately custom cars 
(Rollses and Bentleys are only 10% 
of its total output): its aero engine 
division, with half of the free world’s 
orders for jet and turbo-prop engines, 
has helped hold the banner of British 
business high when in so many ways 
the nation’s industrial reputation has 
been waning. 

Taking Stock. As Rolls held its 50th 


_ “Traded American Stock Exchange. Amer- 
ican Depository Receipts. Price range (1957) : 
high, 1544; low, 154%. Dividend (1956): 47c. 
Indicated 1957 Stes: 47ic. Earnings per 
share (1956): -17% (of 1 L par value). 
eho. assets: $43.8 million. Ticker symbol: 































































BRITAIN’S BARON KINDERSLEY : 
the White Paper posed a problem 


annual general meeting early this 
month, its directors had little time to 
take stock of their company’s new, 
postwar position as one of Britain’s 
top 12 corporations. Instead, they 
grimly faced up to a prospect their 
American plane-manufacturing coun- 
terparts may be facing soon: dwin- 
dling orders for military engines. As a 
result of Britain’s post-Suez defense 
cuts and the future reliance on pilot- 
less aircraft projected in the recent 
White Paper, Rolls had to find new 
markets. 

Commented publicity-hating, 58- 
year-old Financier Hugh Kenyon 
Molesworth, 2nd Baron Kindersley, 
since January Rolls-Royce chairman: 
“Our future .. . depends on obtaining 
a larger share of the world market for 
civilian transport aircraft.” 

If Rolls is to achieve its goal, it must 
first solve several thorny problems. 
Biggest immediate obstacle is financ- 
ing, for in the past government aid 
has provided much of the ready cash 
for research and development (up to 
$15 million for one engine alone). 
Now Rolls-Royce, expanding rapidly 
on several new fronts at once, will 
have to find the money for itself. 

Another factor is the time—as much 
as six years—consumed between 
blueprint and finished product. Un- 
able to turn on a dime like many a 
smaller company, the British be- 
hemoth must gauge the civilian mar- 
ket years in advance, can no longer 
ask the government to bail it out in 
case of error. 

No Surprise. Rolls planners long 
anticipated a cut in defense spending, 
began a gradual shift in emphasis 
from military to civilian engines some 
years ago, together with a shift from 
jet to rocket engines, from conven- 
tional to nuclear engineering. Its 
commerical billings have risen from 
1952’s $39.2 million to $98 million last 
year, from 29% to 44% of total sales. 

Biggest long-range boost to Rolls’ 
civilian production so far has been 
the startling success of the Vickers 














Viscount (powered by four Rolls- 
Royce Dart turbo-prop' engines), 
which first saw service with BOAC 
in 1953. Total North American orders, 
including one of 75 for the U.S.’ Capi- 
tal Airlines, have shot over $160 mil- 
lion. Total sales of the Viscount to 
date: 370, half of them already de- 
livered. 

As a further bid for U.S. airlines’ 
business, Rolls-Royce has developed 
the spanking-new, high-compression 
Tyne turbo-prop engine for use in 
commercial airlines. Quick to sense a 
good thing, Vickers specified the Tyne 
engine for the Viscount’s successor. 

Rolls’ latest sales prize in the non- 
military field was Trans-Canada Air 
Lines’ whopping order early this year 
of 20 Vickers Vanguards, worth $67.1 
million. (The Vanguard, successor to 
the fabled Viscount, is outfitted with 
four Rolls-Royce Tyne turbo-prop 
engines.) It was the largest single 
dollar order ever placed with British 
industry. Exclaimed an appreciative 
British aircraft-industry spokesman: 
“Thank heavens for the commercial 
airliner!” 

Profit Squeeze. Despite a bulging 
backlog of $280 million and 1956 sales 
of $224 million, Rolls officials are wor- 
ried by narrowing profit margins. 
Said Lord Kindersley dourly: “Our 
increasing sales are not matched by 
an increase in trading profits.” 

How does Rolls-Royce stack up 
against its closest U.S. counterparts? 


In terms of net income as a percentage 
of sales, Rolls trails with 2.6% com- 
pared with United Aircraft’s 3.9% and 


Curtiss-Wright’s 7.6%. In terms of 
return on capital, Rolls is in a mid- 
way position at 10.9%, slightly ahead 
of huge United Aircraft’s 9.9% and 
behind Curtiss-Wright’s 15.4%. 

Lord Kindersley feels that Rolls’ 
profit margins are not distressingly 
low considering the high cost of mak- 
ing the transition from military to 
civilian markets. Explained he: “We 
are having to expend substantial 
sums on the development of future 
products.” 

Rolls’ best hope for increased profits 
nevertheless lies in the amortization 
of research and development over a 
long run of the same engine design. 
Long production runs, however, may 
be coming to an end. Said J. D. Pear- 
son, managing director of Rolls’ Aero 
Division, early this year: “We're 
never again going to see the produc- 
tion of thousands of one sort of en- 
gine.” 

How well Rolls can compete with 
giant American firms and still fatten 
profit margins remains to be seen. 
In the forthcoming world battle for 
commercial airplane orders, engine- 
maker Rolls will need all of its 
vaunted technical skill. 








Last Frontier? 


THE time is quickly approaching 
when labor relations, for a century 
the one big uncharted part of the 
economy, will become thoroughly 
settled. A couple of more decisions 
like the one handed down recently 
by the Supreme Court, and unions 
and employers will be bowing to 
each other from the waist. The 
high judges, by a seven-to-one 
count, put the kibosh on an area of 
labor-management conflict which 
for years had been the core of a 
festering hostility. No one knows 
how many strikes or slowdowns 
stemmed from this source. 

The problem was this: in the 
United States there are about 125,- 
000 union agreements between 
management and labor. Ninety to 
ninety-five per cent of these pacts, 
hammered out by a process of table 
pounding called collective bargain- 
ing, provide for the arbitration of 
disputes. 

The procedure is simple and 
forthright. A worker has a griev- 
ance. It can be any one of the 
thousand-and-one irritations that 
might beset an employee in his 
complex workaday world. The 
foreman skips over him in as- 
signing overtime, thus denying him 
a chance to make a few extra dol- 
lars. A better job becomes vacant 
and someone else is selected. A 
worker is caught leaning on his el- 
bows with his eyes closed, and 
the question arises whether this is 
sleeping or just resting. One and 
all are legitimate grievances, and 
instead of hooting and hollering, 
there is a three-or-four step griev- 
ance procedure to resolve the 
difference. 

In most instances the initial 
grievance is handled by the lowest 
level of the managerial hierarchy— 
the foreman. He receives the com- 
plaint either directly from the 
employee or sometimes the worker 
prefers to have the union repre- 
sentative around to give articulate 
emphasis to his “beef.” If the fore- 
man sees the light, the situation is 
finished then and there. 

But if the employee still feels 
that justice has not -been done 


~him, he has the right of appeal. 


Now the bigger wheels come into 
action. Depending on the size of 
the plant, the upper levels of man- 
agement and union officers enter 
the fray. They meet, hear argu- 
ments from both antagonists, then 


LABOR RELATIONS 





talk and try to 
arrive at a so- 
lution. About 
50 per cent of 
the grievances 
which get to 
the second 
stage are set- 
tled here. Bar- 
ring a_ settle- 
ment at this level, the dispute can 
go to an even higher stage—a vice 
president of the company, or even 
the president, sitting in council 
with an international vice presi- 
dent of the union. By this time 
the dispute has become a matter 
of policy interpretation, and often 
the original disputants don’t even 
appear. 

If the issue doesn’t become re- 
solved here, the next step is arbi- 
tration, .in which a third party is 
called in to say, once and for all, 
who is right and who is wrong. 

Now this arbitration process has 
worked very well, so well that 
strikes after a collective-bargaining 
agreement has been signed are 
now extremely rare. But legally 
labor unions have never had any 
assurance that once the grievance 
procedure was invoked, the em- 
ployer would be bound to accept 
arbitration. Here was a real no- 
man’s land in labor-management 
relations. There was nothing to 
compel the employer to accept the 
services of an outsider to settle a 
stalemate. Having gone through 
the grievance steps, the union, if 
the employer balked at arbitration, 
had either to accept the manage- 
ment’s position on the issue or use 
other means to force compliance. 
The devices used ranged from 
strikes to absenteeism, from slow- 
downs to soldiering on the job. 

In a case involving the General 
Electric Company, which for years 
has had a corporate policy of re- 
sisting arbitration of disputes, the 
Supreme Court finally closed this 
gap. It said that where there is an 
arbitration clause in the contract, 
the union has a right to force an 
employer to go through with the 
procedure by appealing to the Fed- 
eral Court for enforcement of this 
clause. 

This decision is a milestone in 
the development of peaceful labor- 
relations practices in this country. 
It’s another paving block in the 
road to a strikeless economy. 


Lawrence Stessin 











Whats new on the} 


A single dispatcher in Erie oversees 80 
miles of railroad. Simplified diagrams, 
below, representing a 7-mile stretch of 
track, show how his CTC controls ma- 
neuver possing trains. 
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T 2: 3 5 A.M. Freight “NY-6" crosses over behind Commodore Vanderbilt to leave track #1 clear 
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12:40 A.M “NY-6” enters cutoff approaching Buffalo. Eastbound Century will have track #2 clear 
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12:43 A.M, Freight “LS-1,” leaving Buffalo, moves out onto track #1 behind westbound Century 
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12:46 A.M “LS-1," though running at 60 mph, can travel safely behind 80-mile-an-hour Century 


ew York Central 


The speed of your freight is doubled... 
as our new electronic traffic cop” 
makes two tracks do the work of four 
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The New York Central has removed half the tracks 
along one of its busiest sections of right-of-way—163 
miles of main line from Cleveland to Buffalo! 


Yet today the same heavy volume of traffic is being 
maintained on this stretch ... and the speed of your 
freight has even been upped to a mile a minute for most 
of the distance—thanks to the careful, confident auto- 
matic traffic directing of a new $6 million “CTC” system. 


Wired for efficiency 
Simply stated, CTC—Centralized Traffic Control—is 
an electronic switching and signal network which en- 
ables us to use only two tracks for all the traffic it once 
took four tracks to handle. 


The new track pattern is duplicated on a master 
control board. Colored lights glow on and off to show 
the progress of each train . . . the position of switches 
... the situation at stations and passing tracks. A 
single dispatcher can take in the traffic picture at 
a glance. 

Quick switch 
With high-speed crossover and passing tracks located 
at an average of every seven miles along the main line, 
CTC automatically switches passing trains back and 
forth between the two main tracks, using whichever 
stretch is empty. Everything keeps moving—quickly 
and dependably. 


Cleveland to Buffalo is the longest, most modern 
double-tracked CTC system in the world. But more 
such installations are already in progress on the 
Central. And by 1963 we expect to have the whole main 
line between New York and Chicago CTC-controlled. 


Centralized Traffic Control is just one of many rea- 
sons why your shipments move faster and safer on the 
Central. Ask our freight salesman about the other new 
developments that can mean better service than ever— 
at no extra cost to ‘you. 


Route of the “Early Birds’ 
New York Central Railroad 





see America the BOUN TIF 


VISIT BUTTE, MONTANA —"THE RICHEST HILL ON EARTH”’— 
AND SEE HOW THE ANACONDA COMPANY MINES THE METALS 
SO ESSENTIAL TO THE NATION’S ECONOMIC STRENGTH. 


Seeing the America that’s Bountiful as well as Beautiful can be an 
interesting part of your vacation itinerary. This summer if you plan to 
take in the scenic spectacle of Yellowstone Park, you will be within easy 
driving distance of Butte—home of The Anaconda Company and for 
over 70 years one of the world’s most spectacular producers of copper and 
other important metals. 

Butte sits atop a veritable honeycomb of tunnels, shafts and passageways 
totaling some 2700 miles in length. More than 6500 of its residents are 
employed by Anaconda in extracting the seemingly inexhaustible mineral 
wealth of a 32 square-mile area whose output increases year after year. 
On guided tours you can go underground in the Kelley Mine and see how 
15,000 tons of ore a day are mined by the ingenious block-caving method. 


The 
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The American Brass Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Andes Copper Mining Company 
Chile Copper Company 
Greene Cananea Copper Company 
Anaconda Aluminum Company 
Anaconda Sales Company 
International Smelting and 
Refining Company 


You can stand on a ledge 500 feet above the floor of the new Berkeley “canyon,” illustrated above. This is a 
giant open pit operation now nearing an output of 17,500 tons of ore daily. Or, if you wish, you can “do” Butte, 
the city and its mines, on your own schedule. The Anaconda Company will be glad to send you a do-it-yourself 
map and guide to a memorable tour of the famed “Copper Trail.” Simply write the Company at Butte, Montana. 


The Anaconda Company extends a cordial invitation to inspect “The Richest Hill on Earth” and believes 
your stay will give you a iw pride and appreciation of your America the Bountiful. 57273-A 
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asking that question of their brokers 
and advisors. 











AIR CONDITIONER GIORDANO: 
it’s up to the weatherman 


AIR CONDITIONING 


HEAT’S OFF 


Sultry weather and Chrysler 

Corp.’s big year have at least 

temporarily taken the heat 
off Fedders-Quigan. 





One New Yorker who threw his straw 
hat in the air in last month’s record 
heat was dark, striking Salvatore 
Giordano, president of Maspeth, Long 
Island’s $28.5-million Fedders-Quigan 
Corp.* Gleefully waving a report an- 
nouncing that his New York City dis- 
tributor had sold nearly 9,000 Fedders 
room air conditioners in three sizzling 
days, Giordano could hardly help feel- 
ing that the heat was off. 

For Giordano the heat at times has 
been considerable. In several recent 
years Fedders’ profits have all but 
melted away. Profits, despite rising 
sales, fell from $1.60 per share in 1950 
to 6lc in 1954, 36c in 1955. “Our com- 
pany’s growing pains,” Giordano rue- 
fully explained to stockholders, “are 
reflected by low profit margins, which 
are less important to us than build- 
ing our name.” With more than 100 
air conditioner makers, including GE 
and Carrier, fighting for the market, 
he could hardly argue otherwise. 


General Giordano. But all the time 
price-trimmer Giordano was pushing 
Fedders products to price-conscious 
consumers and dealers. By last year 
he had made Fedders No. One pro- 
ducer of room air conditioners—bigger 
even than giant GE, Westinghouse or 
the York division of Borg-Warner. 
Last month he took time out to do a 


*Traded NYSE. Price ran :, (om) ; high, 
165g; low, 1344. Dividend (1 
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per share (1956): 
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little crowing. “We kept the product 
moving,” said he, “and we gained a 
tremendous position in room con- 
ditioning. We’re first by far. No one 
can touch us.” 

For ‘stockholders, more impressed 
by profit dollars than sales claims, 
Giordano had a cheering word, too. 
On a 14% increase in sales in the nine 
months ending last May (from $47.7 
to $54.2 million), reported he, profits 
per share had jumped 34% (from 
$1.07 to $1.43). Biggest credit went to 
Fedders’ room conditioners. But Fed- 
ders also received a mighty boost 
from the automotive heaters it makes 
for currently thriving Chrysler. 

Ducks in Line. Right now Giordano 
also has high hopes for his year-round 
heat pump, a gadget which could, if it 
catches on, end his seasonal peaks, 
avoid the yearly gamble on a hot sum- 
mer. “We have licked the problem of 
cooling in engineering, in production 
and in marketing,” he says. “But the 
future of the air conditioning industry 
lies in cooling plus heating. We want 
to create for our heat pump a desira- 
bility that knows no season.” If heat 
pumps start to sell, however, Fedders- 
Quigan will find it has plenty of com- 
petition. Such giants as GE and West- 
inghouse have heat pumps of their 
own ready for the market. 

But Giordano has a more imminent 
problem. Fedders’ contract to supply 
RCA-Whirlpool with conditioners ex- 
pires next June. To take up that 
slack, Giordano will have to really get 
out and sell, especially his Adapto- 
matic central units. Then, too, no one 





BLOW HOT, 


BLOW COLD... 
has been the postwar story of Fedders- 
Quigan. While sales have trebled since 
1947-48, earnings per share have 
never recovered from the savage price 
wars of the air conditioning industry. 
This year Salvatore Giordano is trying 
hard to close the gap somewhat. 








can say how his good customer, 
Chrysler Corp., will fare when the 
1958 model season gets underway. 

Still, Giordano has one consolation. 
“Of course, weather is still everything 
in our business,” admits he, “and 
weather is in the hands of the Lord. 
But I hope, whatever this summer 
brings, that we'll wind up with far, 
far more than last year’s $1.80 per 
share.” 


COSMETICS 


THE $12-MILLION 
CHALLENGE 


Revlon answers Wall Street’s 

$64,000 Question: Who is 

the mysterious buyer of 
Schering Corp. shares? 


Tue rumor had buzzed around Wall 
Street for months. Somebody was 
buying into Schering Corp. stock in 
a big way. But who? Schering Presi- 
dent Francis Brown was as non- 
plused as anyone: “We have been 
aware that some interest was acquir- 
ing a substantial position in our stock, 
but we have been unable to determine 
the identity of the purchaser.” 

Last month the answer to Wall 
Street’s latest $64,000 question was 
provided by none other than lipstick- 
and-nail-polish magnate Charles Rev- 
son, president of Manhattan’s Revlon 
Inc.* As it turned out, the nation’s 
No. One cosmetician and celebrated 
sponsor of TV’s $64,000 Question and 
$64,000 Challenge was playing a new 
role. Stepping out of his isolation 
booth, Revson admitted that Revlon 
had bought up Schering stock to the 
tune of 150,000 shares, or 8%% of 
Schering’s 1,760,000 shares outstand- 
ing. 

Long before the word was out, Wall 
Street had known that something was 
brewing. For several weeks prior 
Revlon common had been one of the 
Big Board’s most actively traded is- 
sues, 160,200 shares changing hands 
in one week alone. 


Second Plateav. As a contender for 
the make-up market, Revlon has no 
current peer. It quadrupled sales (to 
$86 million) between 1951 and 1956 
and did so on little more than a catchy 
choice of names (e.g. Touch-and- 
Glow, Love Pat, Futurama), shrewd 
merchandising and the appeal of its 
hit TV programs. But make-up is 
one thing, antibiotics something else 
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REVLON’S REVSON: 
out of the isolation booth 


again. What prompted Revson to 
move from the cosmetic counter to 
the prescription room? 

“For some time,” explains he, pom- 
pously, “it has been Revlon’s in- 
tention to enter the ethical drug field. 
A survey indicated it would be unwise 
for Revlon to pioneer such an oper- 
ation. It was therefore deemed ad- 
visable to make a substantial invest- 
ment in a well-established ethical drug 
company embodying extensive re- 
search, stability and growth possi- 
bilities.” 

With Schering selling at around 
804%, it meant that Revlon had 
plunked down some $12 million to 
enter the ethical drug field. This siz- 
able investment was as much as Rev- 
lon will budget to’ peddle its wares on 
TV this fall. To Wall Street this also 
seemed to mean that Charley Revson 
had embarked on another of his am- 
bitious business adventures. 

Revlon Inc. began life in 1932, not 
so much on a shoe string as on a 
fingernail. With an opaque nail 
enamel, Revson, brother Joseph (and 
later brother Martin) and Chemist 
Charles Lashman opened for business 
in a loft in Manhattan’s garment 
center, in ten months grossed $4,055.09. 

The Big Question. Women, notori- 
ously disloyal to cosmetic brands, 
liked the exotic color names that 
Revion gave its products, soon had 
Revlon nail enamel at their fingertips. 
The company began to move. Between 
war’s end and 1955, Revlon added a 
respectable $2-$3 million in sales each 
year. That year Revlon, a_ small- 
time TV advertiser which had spon- 
sored “one stiff after another,” finally 
latched on to the $64,000 Question. 
Revlon suddenly became a big-time 
business. 

Revlon’s 1955 sales zoomed ahead 
by $18 million (to $51.9 million), its 
net almost tripling to $3.7 million. 
Toward year’s end, Revlon offered 
272,067 common shares to the public, 
hopefully pegged them at 12. By the 
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end of opening day, an unseen army 
of odd-lot televiewers had bid the 
stock up to 15. Within weeks it was 
up to 20 and, as preliminary figures 
began to come in for 1956, the stock 
soared to 30. Last year Revlon’s sales 
climbed another $34 million, its net 
almost trebled (to $8.4 million). 

Ambitious Revlon, moreover, has no 
intention of confining itself to vani- 
ties of women. Since men make up 
almost half of its TV audience, Revlon 
will soon bring out a line of men’s 
toiletries. 


But breaking into the staid and 
highly technical ethical drug field is 
another matter. Whether Revlon’s un- 
inhibited Charley Revson, who has 
frequently nettled the FTC and Madi- 
son Avenue and who has been known 
to change receptionists to get a girl 
whose hair does not clash with the 
office furnishings, will now seek rep- 
resentation on Schering’s board is one 
more $64,000 question for Wall Street 
to ponder. Stiffly conceded Schering’s 
President Brown: “Our stock is listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange and 
anyone has the right to invest in its 
shares.” 


BONDS 


INVESTMENT 
WITHOUT 
TAXATION 


When is a 3% yield really 
10%? It can be that much— 
and more—in tax-exempt 


bonds. 


ArE tax-exempt government bonds 
good for the average investor? With 
the D-J Industrials’ average yield 
down to 4.5% and municipal bond 
yields up to as high as 4% and better, 
more and more investors have been 








PROTECTED INCOME 


How much must you invest to get an actual after-tax income of 
$100? It depends, of course, on your tax rate and on the rate of 
return on the investment. But an investor in the 43°/, bracket 
or higher, nearly always can get more take-home income from 
his capital in tax-exempt bonds than he can from other securities. 


You must invest the following amount to 


if your tax earn an annual $199 from tax-exernt bonds: the $100 in taxable securities: 
rate is: 4% Yield 3.5% Yield 3% Yield 6% Yield 5% Yield 4% Yield 
38% $2,677.41 $3,225.80 $4,032.25 
43% 2,912.30 3,508.80 4,386.00 
47% 3,132.09 3,773.60 4,717.00 
50% > $2,500.00 $2,857.14 $3,333.33 3,320.00 4,000.00 5,000.00 
53% 3,531.98 4,255.40 5,319.25 
62% 4,368.46 5,263.20 6,579.00 
81% 8,736.91 10,526.40 13,158.00 





asking that question of their brokers 
and advisors. 

The answer, of course, depends on 
the investor’s earnings, his age and 
the liquidity of his finances, but one 
thing is sure: for the investor in 
$10,000-and-up taxable income brack- 
et, “tax-exempts” offer very real ad- 
vantages. Take, for example, an in- 
vestor with part of his income in the 
38% bracket. After taxes, $5,000 in- 
vested at the current 4.5% average 
yield of the Dow-Jones Industrials 
would return such an investor just 
$139.50 net. The same amount in- 
vested in 342% tax-exempt bonds 
would return him $175 net. 

A number of tax-exempts currently 
yield 4%. To match that in terms of 
take-home yield, the 38% taxpayer 
would have to find a stock paying 
642% or better. For a really high- 
bracket investor, the argument for 
tax-exempts can be even more com- 
pelling. An individual with a taxable 
income of $44,000, would need a tax- 
able yield of almost 10% to match a 
234% return from tax-exempts.* 

What are tax-exempt bonds? They 
are debts owed by public authorities, 
states, counties, cities, towns and other 
municipal subdivisions and U.S. Ter- 
ritories. There are more than $44.9 
billion worth of such bonds currently 
outstanding. Federal government 
bonds are not tax-exempt, although a 
few Treasury issues are subject only 
to surtaxes. 

In addition to their high effective 
yields, tax-exempt bonds have another 
great attraction: relative safety, both 
of interest and principal. Excepting 
only U.S. government bonds, state and 
municipal issues have the top safety 
record among security issues. Less 
than one municipal issue in 50 went 
into default during the wave of in- 
solvencies that swept the U.S. during 
the depressed Thirties. 


*Since both income and principal are fixed 
in terms of dollars, tax-exempts, of course, 
do not protect against inflation as common 
stocks are supposed to do 
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TO THOSE WHO DREAM 
THE DREAMS THAT KEEP 


AMERICA GREAT... 
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Cities Service believes it is altogether fitting 
that its splendid new research laboratories at 
Cranbury, New Jersey be dedicated to those 
who will use them so wisely and well. 

Often unsung, sometimes unappreciated, 
the men of science in the industrial labora- 
tories of the country are a national resource 
beyond the command of money. 

They kindle the fires of imagination and 
keep them burning. They spark the constant 
development of new products and the con- 
tinual improvement of established ones. Be- 
cause of their dedication to the new and bet- 
ter, management can build, salesmen can sell, 
every business can grow in usefulness, and 
the public benefits. 
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Joining four other great Cities Service lab- 
oratories, these newest facilities will provide 
the most advanced equipment for research in 
petroleum and allied fields. Included is a mod- 
ern nuclear section for long-range research in 
the field of process development, fuels and 
lubricants—the heart of which is the largest 
concentration of irradiated cobalt ever to be 
supplied by the Atomic Energy Commission's 
Brookhaven National Laboratory. 

Cities Service is proud, indeed, of its mod- 
ern new laboratories and their advanced 
equipment . . . but takes far greater pride in 
the men who will man them. It’s their dedica- 
tion and skill that spark our growth and our 
service . . . for today and for tomorrow. 


CITIES © SERVICE 
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Multi-billion dollar aircraft industry stages 
major breakthrough as... 


IR REDUCTION HELP 
LIFT WONDER METALS 
OFF THE GROUND 


e Supersonic planes are made of low alloy steels, titanium, stainless 


steel and other strategic metals. 


e And the best way these metals can be joined is by inert gas welding processes. 


e Two Air Reduction inert gas welding processes are in wide use in the 


production of supersonic aircraft. 


In building modern jet aircraft very close 
tolerances are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. Paper-thin sections of low alloy 
steels, stainless steel, and titanium must be 
joined neatly, cleanly and accurately. But 
until a few years ago welding these metals 
was time-consuming and extremely difficult. 

Heliwelding and Aircomatic®, both inert 
gas-shielded arc welding processes devel- 
oped by Air Reduction, help get these 
wonder metals into the sky. With these 
processes, seams of remarkable smooth- 
ness, strength and accuracy are formed on 
a production line basis, despite necessary 


thinness of the metals. Yet, so versatile are 
the processes that all thicknesses can be 
speedily welded. Rocket tubes, fuel tanks, 
jet “skins”, after-burners, are some of the 
components fabricated in part by Air 
Reduction welding processes. 

This is one reason why Air Reduction 
is considered a prime source of metal work- 
ing equipment in a rapidly growing field 
—and will be in the future. For a more com- 
plete picture of Air Reduction and its divi- 
sions, send for a copy of “Facts about Air 
Reduction”. Write to: 150 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





METAL WORKING _, 
MARKETS 


TOTAL SALES TOTAL SALES 100% Air Reduction 


Checiont is diversified 


Foundries, non- Since its incorporation in 1915, Air 
ferrous mills 4 
Sales through Reduction products and processes 

-— $100 MILLION NEW MARKETS distributors h f d t . , 
Ponda, bevernges ave found acceptance in an in- 

Medical creasing number of markets in ad- 


Motor vehicles Machinery 


Rails, sh iti i 

. mm. . — ensieustion dition to metal working. And 
Electron. ane Structural fab within the metal working field, 
1946 


elect oan * Steel mills these products and processes are 

















put to a wide variety of uses. 





.. . AiR REDUCTION COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
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How Glidden is growing with the 
spectacular rise in food sales 


Lined up at the check-out counters of food markets all 
over America are carts that are filled annually with 42 
billion dollars’ worth of good things to eat. This is 21% 
billion dollars more than just three years ago! 

To help satisfy this ravenous appetite for more and 
better foods requires many sources. 

From the Glidden Chemurgy Division, for instance, 
comes lecithin. A soybean derivative, it is used as an 
emulsifier in bakery products and margarine; also in 
chocolate coatings and ice cream. Even dog foods and 
animal feeds contain large quantities of Glidden 
soybean products. 

The Southern Chemical Division obtains ingredients 
from the pine tree which contribute to food, sugar and 
beverage processing. Titanium dioxide, an ultra-white 
pigment from the Chemicals-Pigments-Metals Division, 
helps make better paper for labels and packages. 


Coatings for the inside and outside of cans to protect 
foods and beverages are produced by the Glidden Paint 
Division. And stores are kept invitingly bright, and 
plants spotlessly clean with Glidden finishes. 


Durkee Famous Foods makes margarine, salad 
products, shortening, oils, spices, extracts, coconut and 
condiments— products with a 100-year reputation for 
quality—found on food counters everywhere. Durkee 
is also a large supplier of bulk shortenings and specialty 
products for many food processors as well as for the 
confectionery and bakery trades. 


The part Glidden plays in the spectacular rise in 
food sales is typical of the way Glidden grows—through 
helping improve products, develop new ones or reduce 
costs for the industries Glidden serves. The Glidden 
Company, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS 


For Food Processors; 
Restaurants; Consumers 


CHEMURGY 


Soybean Derivatives; 
Grain Merchandising 


SOUTHERN CHEMICAL 


Noval Stores; 
Terpene Chemicals; Resins 


CHEMICALS - PIGMENTS - METALS 
Pigments and Metal Powders 
for Industry 


For Consumers; Product Finishes; 
Industrial Maintenance; All Surfaces 











ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


PUT & TAKE 


For Victor Emanuel’s Avco, 
it was “put up or shut up.” 
Thus far, judging by first- 


half news, it is putting up. 





“THERE'S no use,” Avco Mfg. Co.* 
Chairman Victor Emanuel once the- 
orized, “in aiming anywhere but the 
top.” Last month Avco was still a 
long way trom the top, but its aim was 
proving straight and true. 

Reporting for the first half of the 
year in which Emanuel had said that 
he would have to “put up or shut up,” 
Avco’s versatile manufacturing com- 
plex (ie., aircraft engines, farm 
equipment, broadcasting, electronics) 
showed net sales of $165 million vs. 
$167.8 million a year earlier. Despite 
the slight drop in sales, what the bare 
figures did not show was that a year 
before Avco was still wallowing in 
appliance troubles and losing about 
$1 million a month (Forses, April 1). 
Thus, even though it has since sold off 
its big Crosley-Bendix business (to 
Philco), Avco sales have nevertheless 
bounced back to within $2.8 million 
of what they were when it was in ap- 
pliances. 


Moreover, Avco’s earnings com- 
plexion had also changed—from red 
to black. For the first six months 
Avco scored profits equal to 56c a 
share vs. a loss of lc a share in 1956’s 
first half. Avco’s stockholders had 
more than forward-looking manage- 
ment to thank for their new black ink: 
a fat tax loss carry-forward from 1956 
relieved the company of the neces- 
sity of paying income taxes. 

But for Avco’s long harassed stock- 
holders, the best news was not con- 
tained in Emanuel’s earnings state- 
ment. A few days after that report was 
out, Avco’s Emanuel came through 
with a real bombshell. Avco, reported 
he, had just won its biggest Air Force 
order yet: an $111l-million contract 
to develop the intricate nose cones 
for the mighty hydrogen-bomb-bear- 
ing Titan guided missiles. Also 
awarded: a $6.2-million Air Force 
contract for Avco’s mobile height- 
finding radar system. 

The order was no mere flash in 
the pan. Avco’s scientists had been 
working in the intercontinental ballis- 
tics missile field for years. For a 
firm that admittedly has to put up or 
shut up in 1957, Avco’s take looked 
every bit as good as its put last month. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
7; low, 5%. Dividend (1956): none. Indicated 
1957 yout: 20c. Earnings per share (1956): 
da$1.84. Total assets: $181.7 million. Ticker 
symbol: AV. 
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AVCO’S VICTOR EMANUEL: 
his aim... 


FOREIGN BONDS 


FINAL RECKONING 


After weary years of waiting, 
last month the last of 15 
Latin American countries fi- 
nally agreed to make good— 
in part—on some old obliga- 
tions to U.S. investors. 





Even during the blackest days of the 
Depression, no investments ever set 
Wall Streeters to muttering louder 
than South American bonds. One by 
one, no less than 15 Latin American 
nations defaulted on bonds totaling 
more than $1 billion, much of which 
had been sold to American investors. 

Then a financial Simon Bolivar ap- 
peared on the scene. Organized and fi- 
nanced by irate private bondholders 
and large financial institutions, the 
Foreign Bondholders Protective 
Council set up shop in a modest office 
in lower Manhattan. A nonprofit out- 
fit, its aim was to salvage at least part 


AVCO RADAR EQUIPMENT: 
. was straight 


of the dollars tied up in the Latin and 
other foreign issues. 

Progress was slow. Latin American 
nations, which in their enthusiasm for 
the Yanqui dollar had offered interest 
rates running as high as 8%, were now 
reluctant even to pay back capital, 
much less accrued interest. First to 
repent of its errant financial ways: 
the Dominican Republic, which in 
1934 paid back $16.3 million. A year 
later, the Council succeeded in per- 
suading Argentina to start making 
payments of $82.2 million on its pro- 
vincial and municipal debts. But even 
as late as 1953, Ecuador was still just 
getting around to paying up the $7.2 
million it owed. 

Last of the Latins. Last month, the 
last of the Latin borrowers agreed to 
a settlement. In La Paz, Bolivia, Pres- 
ident Hernan Siles Zuazo announced 
that his tiny country will start paying 
interest on $56 million of defaulted 
bonds this month. Ever since 1931, 
Bolivia had been content to write off 
the defaulted bonds as somebody 
else’s bad debt (Forses, February 1). 

At best, it was only a token begin- 
ning. Gripped by some of the worst 
inflation anywhere in the world, Bo- 
livia’s offer was to inaugurate a sink- 
ing fund to buy the outstanding bonds 
in the free market or pay them off by 
lots at $1,000 par, plus a $100 settle- 
ment on back interest. Future interest 
rates will start at 0.5% this summer, 
rise to 3% by 1964. 

Although it was at best a lean set- 
tlement, Bolivia’s action was a major 
victory for the Council’s President 
Kenneth M. Spang. All told, his or- 
ganization had restored $802.5 million 
in bonds from the South American na- 
tions to good standing. With the books 
thus closed on South America, the 
Council last month turned its eyes 
toward an even tougher prospect: the 
continuing default on roughly $239.6 
million in dollar bonds by Russia and 
other Iron Curtain nations. 


THE CHALLENGE 


The newest recruit to the 

ranks of the small car buffs 

is none other than Detroit's 
own General Motors. 


Like a careful cat which thinks it 
knows a rubber mouse when it sees 
one, Detroit long has looked down its 
nose at the small European-type car. 
Lesser manufacturers such as Willys, 
Kaiser with its Henry J and the now- 
defunct Crosley Corp. actually rolled 
some thousands of pint-sized autos 
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off the assembly lines. But by and 
large Detroit preferred to emphasize 
size, comfort and power rather than 
economy and maneuverability. 

Last month U.S. automen were 
taking a hard second look at the 
small-car market. Their reason: im- 
ports of foreign cars were growing by 
leaps and bounds. Last year the U'S. 
admitted 108,000 foreign cars valued 
at $127 million—almost twice as many 
as in 1955, even though it still added 
up to fewer than one month’s pro- 
duction of Chevrolets. And in 1957’s 
first four months, importers rolled 
73,000 cars off ships to run 136% 
ahead of the same period in 1956. 

From Another Country. For a long 
time, mighty General Motors had 
carefully watched the figures. Last 
month President Harlow H. Curtice 
announced a small car strategy of his 
own. General Motors, declared Cur- 
tice, would import two of its own 
foreign-built cars—Britain’s Vauxhall 
Victor and Germany’s Opel Rekord. 

At a cost of more than $200 million, 
GM has modernized its two European 
subsidiaries over the past two years, 
raising their capacities sharply. Last 
year Adam Opel A.G. of Germany 
built 206,000 cars and trucks, Vaux- 
hall Motors Ltd. of England built 124,- 
000. As a result of the expansion, each 
currently has a 250,000-unit capacity. 

Why had GM’s Curtice elected not 
to build his small cars in this country? 
The answer was simple: expansion 
abroad, where a big demand already 
existed, cost far less than tooling up 
from scratch in the U.S., where the 
market was still relatively small po- 
tatoes. Cannily, Curtice had bided 
his time, now felt the no-longer-so- 
small market worthy of gigantic GM’s 
attention. 

The Fundamental Change. Ford Mo- 
tor Co., through its 55% owned Ford 
of England subsidiary, has been im- 
porting small foreign cars since 1948. 
Impressed by the small car’s growing 
popularity, Ford plans to step on the 
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Sell 


FRANCE’S RENAULT DAUPHINE 


gas and is now pushing its British- 
built Anglias, Prefects, Consuls, 
Zephyrs and Zodiacs. Already British 
Ford ranks fourth in U.S. foreign car 
registrations, claims 7% of the total. 
American Motors’ George Romney 
has a similar arrangement for produc- 
tion of his Metropolitan. Designed 
and built by the British Motor Corp. 
(MG, Morris 1000, Austin-Healey), 
the Metropolitan was introduced in 
the U.S. in 1954, now stands fifth in 
registrations. With his own Rambler 
now the nearest thing to a U.S.-built 
small car, Romney has become the 
nation’s most vocal small car fan. 
Says he: “We have contended for sev- 
eral years that there is a fundamental 
change taking place in the needs and 
desires of the American motorist.” 


Slugfest. As things now stand, GM, 
Ford and American Motors may not 
have an easy time wrapping up major 
shares of the import market. Selling 
at a port-of-entry price of $1,500 and 
stressing styling continuity, the Ger- 
man Volkswagen last year snared 
more than half of import registrations. 
France’s government-owned Renault 
is already cutting into Volkswagen’s 
U.S. sales, but the German automaker 
still has a big lead. 


GERMANY’S VOLKSWAGEN 


Even more competition is on the 
way. At the end of June in California, 
Fiat of Italy bounded into the U.S. 
market with an initial shipment of 
1,000 low-priced cars. In Manhattan 
an official of Sweden’s Volvo, “grati- 
fied” at U.S. acceptance of his car, an- 
nounced that Volvo would begin a 
new sales drive. Some two dozen 
firms were readying to slug it out. 

General Motors, however, hopes it 
will have a simple but important ad- 
vantage in that its foreign cars will be 
more readily available. The Vauxhall 
will be sold through many of the 4,000 
Pontiac dealers; the Opel through 
many of the 3,600 Buick dealers. 
Compared to this, American Motors’ 
Metropolitan has just 1,000 outlets. 
No other foreign car, not even Volks- 
wagen or British Ford, has as many as 
500 dealerships. In this respect alone, 
GM’s challenge could be the toughest 
foreign car makers have yet faced. 


COMMUNICATIONS 








AUTO INFLUX 


Over the past three years, foreign car 
imports have quadrupled. This year 
they may exeed U.S. auto exports. 





thousands of cars _ 














BROAD HORIZONS 


By calling on its manufactur- 

ing know-how, IT&T has at 

once solved a problem for its 

overseas telephones and come 

up with a promising new 
product. 


GIGANTIC saucer-shaped cobwebs of 
steel swung weirdly in the sun of four 
Caribbean cities last month. On the 
ground below, radio specialists of the 
globe-spanning $761-million Inter- 
national Telephone and Telegraph 
Corp.* were racing to complete two 
radically new communications sys- 
tems. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range NaF 
37144; low 2912. Dividend (1956) 
dicated ob Tats $1.80. Earnings jo share 
(1956) : be assets: $761 million. 
Ticker A . _ J 
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“Depending on which is first,” said 
IT&T’s President Edmond H. Leavey, 
63, proudly, “either will have the 
credit for being the world’s first com- 
mercial ‘over-the-horizon’ or ‘for- 
ward-scatter’ communications link .. .” 

Reflected TV. “In effect,’ explained 
Leavey, “[the system is] an electronic 
bridge that can span hundreds of 
miles of water and rugged terrain. 
This eliminates the need and expense 
of relay stations or cables.” The 
equipment itself was developed by 
IT&T’s Federal Telecommunication 
Laboratories Division. It will link 
Key West with IT&T companies in 
Cuba, and another in Puerto Rico 
with the Dominican Republic. “Each 
setup,” declares Leavey, “can handle 
at least 120 telephone channels or a 
television program.” 

For Leavey, who runs a scattered 
23-nation communications empire, the 
new type telephone link promised 
considerable advantages. IT&T last 
year took in $323 million in sales 
abroad against just $179 million in the 
U.S., and so Leavey overlooks no bets 
to bolster his overseas business. “The 
use of telephones,” says he, “is in- 
creasing abroad more rapidly than in 
the U.S. This offers us great oppor- 
tunities for expansion . . . throughout 
the world.” He might have added 
that the microwave system also means 
a promising new product for IT&T’s 
already highly profitable manufactur- 
ing divisions. 

Soldier's World. Last week as his 
first two microwave systems neared 
completion, Leavey’s engineers were 
also at work building similar elec- 
tronic bridges between the Mediter- 
ranean islands of Sardinia and Mi- 
norca, between Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo and over communication 
gaps in Mexico’s rugged interior. 
After this, he could still find much 
water and rugged terrain that needs 
bridging in Puerto Rico, Brazil, Bo- 
livia, Argentina, Cuba and Chile, 
where IT&T operates 12 communica- 
tions companies. 

Old soldier Leavey (major-general 
U.S.A., retired) meanwhile was not 
overlooking another likely customer 
for his microwave relay system. On 
his regular trips to Europe, Leavey 
never fails to call on the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty organization generals at 
their Paris headquarters. This spring 
when the generals needed a new mili- 
tary communications network reach- 
ing from Turkey to Sweden they gave 
the nod to Leavey and his over-the- 
horizon equipment. The estimated 
cost: $9 million. 

“In the world as it is,” said General 
Leavey last month, “the military 
market is important and cannot be 
neglected.” 


Forses, JULY 15, 1957 
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IT&T’S EDMOND LEAVEY: 
a new opportunity 


CLOSED-END TRUSTS 


PHOENIX REBORN 


Winding up its ill-fated ven- 

ture as a_ public utility 

holding company, Standard 

Shares last month embarked 
on a new career. 





IN THE constellation of public utility 
holding companies that flashed across 
the financial horizon in the late 1920s, 
few shone as bright as Standard 
Power & Light. Through its subsid- 
iary, Standard Gas & Electric, which 
in turn controlled Philadelphia Co., 
Standard Power held a vast rail and 
public utility empire that included 
Pittsburgh Railways, Duquesne Light, 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric, Wisconsin 
Public Service, Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric and San Francisco’s Market 
Street Railway. 

After one quick burst of glory, the 
great utility holding companies, 
Standard Power among them, col- 
lapsed in ruins during the 1930s. Un- 
der orders from the Securities & 
Exchange Commission to liquidate its 
holdings, Standard’s subsidiaries grad- 


STANDARD SHARES’ NEWMAN: 


a new career 
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ually stripped away most of 
original holdings through 
liquidating dividends. 

Fresh Start. It took years of work. 
But by degrees the Standard com- 
bine’s senior capital was retired, and 
its corporate structure simplified. By 
1955, Standard Power’s President 
Jacob Kiefer Newman, Jr., could see 
the end in sight, asked the SEC to 
modify its liquidation order, permit 
Standard Power to transform itself 
into a closed-end investment company. 

Newman’s main motive was to pre- 
serve for Standard’s stockholders 
more than $50 million in tax loss 
credits which would result from 
forced sale of its holdings, mainly in 
Duquesne Light common. If Standard 
Power were liquidated, these losses 
would go down the drain; if it became 
an investment company, Standard 
would be able to use the losses to off- 
set its profits on new investments, thus 
continue tax-free distributions almost 
indefinitely. 

Last Lap. The SEC agreed to let 
Standard transform itself into an in- 
vestment company, but on a limited 
basis, reserving final decision until 
Standard had reduced its holding in 
Duquesne Light to the 5% legal maxi- 
mum. Thus a year ago Standard 
Power changed its name to Standard 
Shares,* proceeded to diversify its 
portfolio. Finally last month, Stand- 
ard sold 265,000 shares of Duquesne 
Light shares for $8.6 million. Having 
thus at last fulfilled the SEC’s require- 
ments (but not all legal formalities), 
Standard prepared to begin its new 
career. 


STEEL 


PRICES UP 


Are steelmen justified in rais- 

ing prices when the nation is 

struggling to hold back infla- 

tion? Answers the industry: 
“We have to.” 


Ever since March, steel industry pun- 
dits had been climbing out on limbs to 
predict that a price increase in steel 
was coming, and when it arrived 
would top $10 a ton. As the weeks 
passed, however, the figure was grad- 
ually and reluctantly pared down. 
When President Clifford Hood finally 
spoke up last month for U.S. Steel, 
pace-setter of the industry, he an- 
nounced an increase of just $6 a ton, 
a 4% increase over the $140 a ton 
base price. That was less than a good 


*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1957): high, 191%; low, 16%. Dividend 
(1956) : 80c. Indicated 1957 payout: 80c. Earn- 
ings per share (1956): 42c. Total assets: $24.7 
million. Ticker symbol: SWD 
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many steelmen had hoped for. Still, 
as a boost in a basic material, it left 
many economists, labor leaders and 
businessmen grousing that steel had 
added fresh fuel to inflation. 

Nevertheless, within hours, the rest 
of the industry was preparing to fol- 
low Big Steel’s example. But if every- 
one practiced what Big Steel preached, 
few steelmen preached what Big Steel 
practiced. Complained Jones & Laugh- 
lin President Avery C. Adams: “The 
price increase is grossly inadequate 
insofar as covering our total antici- 
pated cost increases are concerned.” 

Labor Costs? The immediate cause 
for the industry’s price increase was 
the wage boost that automatically 
went into effect July 1 under last 
summer’s three-year contract. On 
that date, Hood estimates that US. 
Steel’s employment costs rose 6%, or 
21 cents an hour. Partly to offset this 
rise, said he, Big Steel had been 
forced to increase its prices. The cur- 
rent increase, however, amounts to 
just 29c a ton for every penny’s rise in 
wages—well under the 50c a ton most 
steelmen consider to be the correct 
yardstick. 

If the boost was, as usual, less than 
many steelmen would have wished, 
Big Steel had good reason to be con- 
servative. Both the Senate Finance 
and Antitrust committees were keep- 
ing a watchful eye on steel prices. 
Then, too, the industry was not in 
quite so comfortable a position as it 
had been a year earlier. Then, the 
nation’s mills were operating around 
95% of capacity. Last month, industry 
production had slipped into the mid- 
dle 80s, and some steelmen were pre- 
dicting operations would average 80% 
for the third quarter. 

Still, with the price increase ex- 
pected to add more than $200 million 
to U.S. Steel’s annual revenues alone, 
no one doubted that sales volume 
would receive a boost—even if profits 
did not. 

Expansion Needs. One thing, how- 
ever, was clear: Big Steel’s price in- 
crease would not go very far toward 
providing the billions the industry 
wants for its ambitious modernization 
and expansion program. With the 
hope of fast write-offs dashed, 
plowed-back profits seemed the only 
major source of expansion money left 
to the industry. Big Steel’s Hood ad- 
mitted as much. Said he: “The in- 
sufficiency of depreciation to pay the 
inflated cost of replacement must be 
met out of reported profits.” 

Thus was steel last month defend- 
ing its determination to keep prices 
rising at least as fast as costs. Snapped 
Inland Steel’s Joseph L. Block: “Why 
are no integrated steel companies be- 
ing built? Steel prices simply do not 
provide an adequate return.” 
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EXPANSION OF EL PASO NATURAL GAS PIPELINE: 
“demand is mounting at an unbelievable pace” 


NATURAL GAS 


THE WAY WEST 


Wall Street has now had a 
long-awaited look at the con- 
sequences of the El Paso Nat- 
ural Gas deal with Pacific 
Northwest. 





Ever since November, when President 
Paul Kayser of Texas’ El Paso Natural 
Gas Co.* first announced plans to ac- 
quire Pacific Northwest Pipeline, Wall 
Street’s money men had been trying 
to gauge the impact on El Paso’s for- 
tunes. As the only interstate trans- 
porter of gas to California and the 
U.S.’ second largest pipeline company, 
El Paso obviously was a big gainer 
in the deal, which would give it new 
arteries into Washington and Oregon 
from its West Texas-New Mexico 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 

; low, 2942. Dividend (1956): $1.074% (ad- 

justed for 2-for-1 stock split). Indicated 1957 

: $1.30. Earnings r share (1956): 

Total assets: $978.9 million. Ticker 
symbol: ELG. 


EL PASO’S KAYSER: 
in the ointment, a fly 


producing fields. On the face of it, 
Kayser’s bold move would enable him 
to sew up the Pacific Coast heating 
market (except for small California 
sources), thereby also cop the indus- 
try leader’s crown from Gardiner Sy- 
monds’ hustling Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Co. 

All through the first few months of 
this year, Kayser volunteered little 
information for the ready ears of Wall 
Street. He just kept on exchanging 
his specially-issued Class B common 
stock for Pacific Northwest shares. 
With the swapping still underway, 
Kayser carefully omitted Pacific 
Northwest’s contribution from El 
Paso’s first-quarter report. 

Contracts & Capacity. Finally late 
last month, Paul Kayser opened up 
with the news Wall Street had been 
waiting for. Choosing a meeting of 
New York’s Society of Security 
Analysts as his forum, Kayser fore- 
cast a period of booming growth for 
his company. “Population in our 
western markets,” said he, “is grow- 
ing at a rate approximately three 
times the national average. Demand 
for gas is mounting at an almost un- 
believable pace.” 

What’s more, he added, El Paso 
Natural Gas through its pact with Pa- 
cific Northwest has turned up the gas 
to satisfy the West’s energy hunger. 
The big transmitting firm has just 
signed contracts to provide 535 mil- 
lion cubic feet of gas daily to its cus- 
tomers, and now has applications 
before the Federal Power Commission 
to increase its capacity by 285 million 
cubic feet daily at a cost of $160 mil- 
lion. When El Paso and Pacific 
Northwest are combined, and all cur- 
rent expansion completed, delivery 
capacity will total 3.7 billion cubic feet 
daily—a healthy 42% above El Paso’s 
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capacity at the end of 1956. 


Profits and Payout. If all goes as 
expected, El Paso’s earnings will grow 
apace. Kayser himself predicts that 
earnings per share will run to $2.60 
this year (including Pacific North- 
west), compared with the record $2.11 
piled up in 1956. Considering that 
1956’s net itself had‘ gained 40% over 
1955, it was no small piece of news. 

But rare is the balming ointment 
that does not have its fly, and El 
Paso’s is no exception. For its net 
profit margins are another matter. Al- 
though they have risen since 1954, El 
Paso’s margin last year was just 12c 
on the sales dollar, only fourth high- 
est among the five major pipelines. 
Neither has Kayser set many records 
in payouts to stockholders. Since 
1951, he has averaged a 58.6% divi- 
dend on earnings, trailing Tennessee 
Gas’ 73.8% and Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission’s 69.7%. Last year, El Paso 
paid out just 50.9% of earnings, the 
least of the Big Five pipelines. 


VENDING MACHINES 


FACT OF LIFE 


Bigness, Automatic Canteen 
has found, has its disadvan- 
tages. 


Last fall, when sales of his Auto- 
matic Canteen Co. of America shot 
past the $100-million mark, Arnold 
Milton Johnson, 50, vice-chairman 
and operating chief of the Chicago- 
based firm, was feeling his oats. “We 
are now,” boasted he, “the General 
Motors of the vending companies.” 

But as Johnson was soon to learn, 
corporate bigness has disadvantages 
too. Like General Motors, which has 
found antitrust suits to be one of the 
unavoidable facts of business life, Au- 
tomatic Canteen had by last month 
also caught the Government’s eye. 
The Federal Trade Commission 
charged that Johnson’s firm had un- 
lawfully acquired New York City’s 
Rowe Corp. in 1955. Said the FTC: 
“The company now has a decisive 
competitive advantage in the acquisi- 
tion and location of machines and in 
the vending of merchandise.” 

When merchandising Automatic 
Canteen took over Rowe, the nation’s 
leading maker of vending machines, 
the merger all but doubled its sales 
and profits. By last year the com- 
pany’s net income had risen to $2.4 
million, up 140% from 1954. All this 
would, of course, be hard to give up. 
Sighed Chairman Nathaniel Lever- 
one: “The complaint, at this late date, 
comes very much as a surprise.” 
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CHEMICALS 


POLY PUSH 


With a new polyethylene 

plant, Al Forster has ad- 

vanced further with his pro- 

gram for changing the face 
of Hercules Powder. 





A matt, bald German professor 
plodded patiently through a two-hour 
tour of a New Jersey chemical plant 
in the 90-degree heat last month. At 
the tour’s end he turned to his guide, 
Hercules Powder Company* Presi- 
dent Albert Forster, 56, and paid him 
a simple compliment. “The plant,” 
said the German, bowing stiffly, “is 
extremely well constructed.” 

To Forster, proudly surveying the 
paint-fresh $10-million maze of pipes 
that will turn out the first low-pres- 
sure polyethylene to be produced by 
the Ziegler process in the U.S., this 
was no small tribute: the. visitor was 
none other than the 58-year-old Dr. 
Karl Ziegler himself. 

Proprietary Interest. The distin- 
guished German scientist had con- 
siderably more than an academic 
interest in Hercules’ new plant. By 
the terms of the deal under which 
Hercules will use his process, Ziegler 
will get about 3c on every dollar’s 
worth of polyethylene produced and 
sold by Forster’s plant, a sum he will 
share 50-50 with Germany’s Max 
Planck Institute. 

Forster considers the bargain well 
worth the price. Hercules Powder 
now becomes one of the first six U.S. 
companies (see table) to produce 


*Traded NYSE. Price ran . (1957): high, 
445,; low, 35. Dividend cs ): $1.10. Indi- 
cated 1957 yout: $1.10. Earnings per share 
(1956) : $2.13. Total assets: $170 million. Tick- 
er symbol: HPC. 





HIGH-PRESSURE 


Union Carbide 
du Pont 


ures, in millions of d 


POLYETHYLENE PRODUCERS- 


Major producers of high-pressure polyethylene currently have nearly 
three times the capacity of the low-pressure producers. An at least 
temporary over-supply seems in the cards for the high-pressure product. 
Hence Hercules’ decision to expand in the low-pressure field. 


low-pressure polyethylene and the 
first of eight American licensees to 
use the Ziegler process. Forster thus 
has high hopes of catching early the 
sort of surge which carried high- 
pressure polyethylene from 130 mil- 
lion pounds production in 1953 to an 
estimated 600 million pounds, worth 
some $200 million, this year. 

Forster’s new plant has the capacity 
to produce about 30 million pounds a 
year. With low-pressure polyethylene 
selling at 47¢ a pound it could, if oper- 
ated at capacity, very well add some 
$14 million a year to Hercules Pow- 
der’s sales. 

We Are Not Alone. But Forster was 
not alone with his tough new plastic 
nor was Ziegler alone with his dis- 
covery. Phillips Petroleum research- 
ers, working independently here, 
developed a low-pressure process 
about the same time as Ziegler. Phil- 
lips later licensed W. R. Grace, Union 
Carbide, and Celanese. Grace has a 
plant about to go on stream, Phillips 
and Celanese have plants in operation. 

Hercules itself shares its Ziegler 
license with Union Carbide, which 
plans to use both it and the Phillips 
process in separate plants. Other 
Ziegler licensees are Koppers, Good- 
rich-Gulf, Dow, Monsanto and du 
Pont. 

Both polyethylenes have a wide 
range of uses in common. Both can 
be made into packaging film, pipe, 
coatings, molded products and film 
and can be used to insulate electric 
cable. Hercules chemists say that 
their low-pressure polyethylene can 
be made glass-hard or “soft and 
tough comparable to polyethylene 
produced by the high pressure proc- 
ess.’ 

Industry sources estimate that by 
the end of 1957 between 40 and 50 
million pounds of low-pressure (or 
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HERCULES’ FORSTER: 
a rush for the bandwagon 


high density) polyethylene will have 
been produced in this country. Next 
year, when several plants will be 
fully on stream, the industry capacity 
will exceed 300 million pounds. 

Expansion Beyond Belief. Is the po- 
tential market large enough to ab- 
sorb all this? Soon, chemical men 
admit, there may be more polyethyl- 
ene available than the market will 
take at current prices. By next year 
the output of high-pressure polyeth- 
ylene is expected to rise further, will 
approach a whopping 700 million 
pounds. Since chemists agree the 
two types will overlap in some fields, 
that will mean a combined capacity 
of one billion pounds. 

Forster, however, is convinced he is 
on the right trail. The plastics mar- 
ket in general has grown enormously 
in the past decade. True, there has 
been something of a rush by many 
companies to get on the bandwagon: 
the production of all plastics grew 
from 1.5 million pounds in 1948 to an 
estimated 4.3 billion pounds this year. 
But as new products have appeared, 
new uses have been found for them. 
Says a Hercules executive: “It is our 
firm belief that . . . plastic markets 
can be expanded beyond anything 
that we in the industry have yet be- 
lieved possible.” 

Changing Profile. Hercules, in short, 
is betting $10 million that the plastics 
market will continue to grow. Such 
bold bets have characterized Forster’s 
whole approach to Hercules’ policy. 
Over the past decade he has been 
steadily changing the “business pro- 
file” of his 44-year-old company, once 
a part of the du Pont “powder trust.” 
Cellulose, explosives and pine chemi- 
cals are still Hercules’ bread-and- 
butter. But every year it has gone 
deeper into the fast-growing petro- 
chemicals industry. 

In changing Hercules’ business pro- 
file, Forster has also made big changes 
in its business statistics. In 1946 sales 
were just $100 million. Last year 
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they were up to $236 million and 
Forster expects to pass the $250- 
million mark this year with help from 
the new polyethylene plant. Profits, 
despite heavy development and plant 
start-up expenses, have not lagged. 
Forster has lifted Hercules per share 
earnings from $1.01 to $2.13 in the 
same decade. 

By continuing to move into petro- 
chemicals, Forster hopes to keep his 
sales and profits curves rising. “In 
the late Forties,” says he, “our fixed 
assets were ... less than 5% in petro- 
chemicals. At the end of this year 
petrochemicals will be up to 27%.” 
The new plant, adds he, is “the most 
important development yet” in this 
process by which he is remaking an 
old company. 


BREWING 


MYSTERIOUS 
FERMENT 


Having acquired a_ taste 
for profitable lower-priced 
brews, Anheuser-Busch may 
be preparing to swallow more 
of the same in the form of 
Manhattan’s Jacob Ruppert. 


As summer’s heat opened the taps 
and beer sales gushed forth last 
month, Wall Street was bemused with 
a lively off-again-on-again rumor. 
Something, Canyon professionals con- 
cluded, was definitely brewing be- 
tween two of the U.S.’ largest beer 
producers. Gist of the story: that 
St. Louis’ Anheuser-Busch,* the na- 
tion’s No. Two brewer (1956 sales: 
5,864,000 barrels), was casting covet- 
ous eyes on Manhattan’s Jacob Rup- 


*Traded over-the-counter. Price range 
(1957): high, 1914; low, 174%. Dividend 
(1956): $1. Indicated 1957 payout: $1.20. 
Earnings per share (1956): $2.02. Total as- 
sets: $159 million. 











pert,+ whose 1,539,289-barrel sales 
last year rank it fourteenth in the 
brewing trade. 

Exactly what was afoot, however, 
nobody quite knew for sure. Usually 
the least taciturn of men, Beer Baron 
August Adolphus Busch, 58, was 
keeping carefully and entirely mum. 
Meanwhile in Manhattan, Ruppert’s 
President Kenneth P. Steinreich pro- 
fessed himself “completely mystified” 
by all the talk. Said he: “I’m com- 
pletely out in left field in this thing.” 

What Deal? That did not confound 
those pundits who professed to be in 
the know. Brewer Steinreich, they 
said, might well have been left in the 
dark. And if so, it was because the 
Ruppert family, which owns 70% of 
the brewery’s common and has the 
last word on any deal, was keeping 
him there. 

That theory seemed to get confir- 
mation from Ruppert scion and board 
member H. Garrison Silleck III, 
grandson of the Ruppert who founded 
the brewery 90 years ago. There was, 
he freely admitted, more to the re- 
current rumors than mere _ saloon 
gossip. “It’s not a deal yet,” said he, 
“but Gus Busch and his technicians 
have been going over our properties. 
But I am very optimistic that there 
will be a deal.” 

Wall Street clearly shares Silleck’s 
optimism. Despite a $192,000 net loss 
in 1957's first quarter, Ruppert’s com- 
mon has gushed up from 8% to 15 
since January. Reportedly Gus Busch 
has used the $15 price as a talking 
figure, with the Ruppert interests 
holding out for $20 a share. 

What For? All of which leaves Wall 
Street with a lively question: Why 
is Gus Busch so obviously attracted 
to long-ailing Ruppert? There were 
many answers, but the shrewdest 
seems to be that he sees in the Man- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high 
153g; low, 844. Dividend (1 ): 50c. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: none. Earnings per share 
(1956): d56c. Total assets: $15.8 million. 
Ticker symbol: RUP. 


BEER BARONS BUSCH & STEINREICH: 
one was calling the play, the other was completely out in left field 
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hattan brewery a lively chance to 
cash in on his newest enthusiasm, 
“regular-priced” brews. 

So far, Busch is selling his own 
regular-priced entry, Busch Bavar- 
ian, only in selected midwest mar- 
kets. But its success is already 
obvious. Largely because of Busch 
Bavarian, Anheuser-Busch’s _ sales 
last year rose 4.5% while the whole 
trade posted a mere 0.04% gain. 

It is no secret either that Gus 
Busch would dearly love to wrest 
back the leadership in the industry 
he lost to Schlitz two years ago. Rup- 
pert’s sales, added to his own, would 
easily accomplish that. Moreover, 
Ruppert’s Knickerbocker would give 
him valuable entree into New Eng- 
land, where it is an established leader. 

All such considerations no doubt 
count heavily in the Busch-Ruppert 
romance. But it is not likely that 
Gus Busch has overlookea some 
other hard economic calculations. At 
current market, Ruppert’s 2.5 million 
barrels of capacity are to be had for 
about $3 per barrel. Six vears ago, 
by contrast, Anheuser-Busch com- 
pleted a new 1.8 million barrel brew- 
ery in Newark (N.J.) which cost $30 
million, or nearly $17 per barrel. 

Beer & Skittles? Yet weighing against 
such obvious Ruppert assets are some 
equally obvious Ruppert liabilities. In 
the days of Yankee Owner Colonel 
“Jake” Ruppert, the Manhattan brew- 
ery was a serious challenger in the 
national beer sweepstakes. But since 
1939, when Ruppert died, the brewery 
has been going steadily downhill, now 
trails both Liebmann (“Rheingold”) 
and F&M Schaefer even in its home 
territory. 

For one thing, Ruppert never quite 
caught up with the trend toward 
packaged beer, still sells 35% of its 
output (vs. 21% for the industry) on 
draught. For another, it has never 
solved the problem of reconciling na- 
tional advertising media with its re- 
gional market. Moreover. bringing 
raw material such as barley, malt, 
hops and corn grits by truck into 
Manhattan has become increasingly 
costly, and distribution costs on its 
finished product have boomed. Re- 
sult: Ruppert’s East Side plant is now 
the only one of 15 pre-Prohibition 
breweries left in Manhattan. 

Matter of Pride. Obviously, even the 
$7.5 million Gus Busch would have 
to pay for Ruppert’s 500,000 shares 
(calculated at present market) would 
not be entirely a bargain. But mixed 
in with Ruppert’s other attractions is 
probably no small element of pride. 
Explains Seller Silleck: “Taking a 
back seat to Schlitz has hurt the 
Busches. They are not the kind of 
people to be satisfied with anything 
less than first place.” 
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RYAN’S X-13 VERTIJET: 
hopes, too, were rising 


AIRCRAFT 


VERTICAL BID 


Ryan Aeronautical is bank- 
ing on the Vertijet to recoup 
its long-lost planebuilding 
prestige. But the odds now 
stand heavily against it. 


As producer of Charles Lindbergh’s 
famed Spirit of St. Louis in 1927 and 
the Fireball, the Navy’s first jet, in 
postwar days, President Tubal Claude 
Ryan, 59, of San Diego’s Ryan Aero- 
nautical Co.,* has a string of aerial 
achievements to his credit. But they 
are, nevertheless, mostly history. 
Over the past few years, Ryan has not 
been able to wring a single production 
order for his plane designs from either 
the Navy or Air Force. Instead he 
has eked out a living as a supplier of 
components to other manufacturers. 


But last month Claude Ryan’s hopes 
were rising again. If things worked 
out, he might at last have the plane he 
needs to put his medium-sized com- 
pany back into the race against such 
large-scale fighter-makers as North 
American and Republic. Ryan’s pub- 
lic relations men were working over- 
time to promote the X-13 Vertijet, a 
jet fighter which sits on its tail and 
can take off straight up—and can land 
in little more space than a helicopter. 


Duty & Opportunity. So far, Ryan 
had been awarded only research con- 
tracts for the Vertijet. But Claude 
Ryan has his heart set on a produc- 
tion contract. Says he: “The first 
reason for such research contracts is 
duty. The second is opportunity, be- 
cause out of such new efforts new pro- 
duction type products evolve in due 
time.” 


*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1957): high, 4344; low, 32. Dividend 
(1 ): 50c. Indicated 1957 payout: 50c. Earn- 
- per share (1956): $3.36. Total assets: 
$42.1 million. Ticker symbol: RN. 


Most aircraft men, however, think 
Ryan still has a long way to go. Rea- 
son: if a vertically rising craft is ulti- 
mately chosen by the military, it will 
have to compete in the air with stand- 
ard fighters. But Ryan’s Vertijet has 
a speed of only 300 mph. What is 
more, other firms are also hard at 
work on this project. Late last month, 
Buffalo’s Bell Aircraft unveiled its 
own X-14, a twin-jet vertical-riser 
which takes off from horizontal posi- 
tion. Two other major planebuilders, 
Lockheed and General Dynamics’ 
Convair Divisicn, have done research 
in this field. 

Early Cycle. But whatever his pros- 
pects for the Vertijet, Claude Ryan’s 
parts business is beginning to look up. 
Deliveries of Firebee jet drone mis- 
siles rose 80% and jet engine com- 
ponents deliveries jumped 25% to give 
Ryan record sales of $30 million in the 
six months ended April 30. Net profit 
was off 16% to $1.53 per share, but 
this appeared to be a temporary set- 
back. Explained President Ryan: 
“Major new production programs are 
still in the early part of their cycle. 
Our costs are abnormally high now.” 


BANKS 


BIGGEST BANK 


“The little fellow’s bank” 
now has pushed its assets past 
the magic $10-billion mark. 


In California, they tell an apocryphal 
story of how Bank of America* 
Founder Amadeo Peter Giannini once 
called on the governor. Since he 
owned the state, “A.P.” supposedly 
quipped, he always liked to meet the 
people who ran it. True or not, the 
story merely makes light of a plain 
financial phenomenon—in all of pri- 
vate banking there is no bigger in- 
stitution than Bank of America 
N.T.&S.A. (for National Trust & Sav- 
ings Assn.). 

Last month Bankamerica, long the 
behemoth of U.S. banking (in reve- 
nues, deposits, loans and profits), 
grew even bigger. Total assets, re- 
ported President S. (for Seth) Clark 
Beise (rhymes with spicy), swelled 
from $9.2 billion in 1957’s first quarter 
to safely over $10 billion at the 
half, putting Bankamerica even fur- 
ther out in front of runners-up (at 
the first quarter) Chase Manhattan 
($7.529 billion) and First National 
City ($7.486 billion). 


*Traded over-the-counter. Price range 
(1957) : high, 3544; low, 345%. Dividend (1956) : 
$1.75. Indicated 1957 poss: $1.80. Earnings 

_, Sare (1956) : $2.58. Total assets: $10.028 

ion. 
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‘ 


In management, too... 








Eorg-Warner plans for the future 


‘ 


Like any team, a company’s management is strengthened by the depth 
of its reserves. Accordingly, Borg-Warner several years ago initiated 
a program of building Management in Depth—to assure a continuing 
supply of capable executive manpower at all supervisory levels. 

Basis of this activity is an intensive executive training program involv- 
ing concentrated study of all company operations, and such management 
problems as maintaining a sound corporate structure, new product de- 
velopment, cost reduction, labor relations, communications, and similar 
subjects. 

That the program is successful is evidenced by the fact that during 
the past few years many young but highly qualified men have been ad- 
vanced to more important executive positions, and their places capably 
filled by others trained to succeed them. 


Presently pursuing this program with increased effectiveness, Borg- 
Warner plans for the future confident that its management structure will 


continue strong. 
BW MAKE IT BETTER 














DESIGN IT BETTER 


BORG-WARNER. 


310 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 





CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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| STEEL 


| STAINLESS 





GROWTH? 


Sometimes, as Eastern Stain- 
less Steel discovered last 
month, business gets so good 
it hurts. 


WHEN Eastern Stainless Steel’s* Presi- 
dent John M. Curley+ went into the 
market with $5.3 million worth of con- 
vertible debentures a little over a 
year ago, he caused no great splash. 
To all appearances, it was a routine 
issue, convertible at 37.74 and due in 
1971. As later events proved, however, 
it was anything but ordinary. By last 
month, nearly half the issue had al- 
ready been converted by investors 
eager to cash in on a private bull mar- 
ket in Eastern Stainless common, 
which had shot up from a 1956 low 
of 29% to 60% last month. Blandly, 
Curley announced that Eastern Stain- 
less planned to redeem the $2.8 mil- 
lion which holders had not yet con- 
verted into common. 

Tight Money. His motive was not 
hard to fathom. Eastern’s bondhold- 
ers have not been the only ones faced 
with a decision in recent months. As 
Eastern’s sales and inventories have 
risen, so has its need for cash. By 
clearing away the remains of the old 
issue, the way would be opened for 
some new financing—reportedly a 
$5-million term loan from a group 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
6034; low, 413g. Dividend (1 ): $1.50. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $1.50. Earnings per share 
(1956): $3.75. Total assets: .2 million. 
Ticker symbol: ER. 


tNo kin to Boston’s James M. (Last Hur- 
rah) Curley. 


STAINLESS BOOM 


Stainless steel production has grown far 
more rapidly over the past five years 
than that of either alloy or carbon steel.. 








1951 1956 
Eastern Stainless has excelled in the 
boom. lis sales gains outpaced the aver- 
age of five specialty steel producers 
(Rotary Electric; Carpenter; Universal- 
Cyclops; Superior; Jessop). 
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The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


75 Offices 
in Greater New York 


71 Overseas Branches, 
Offices, and Affiliates 
e*ee0neeeese 


Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1957 


ASSETS 


Casu, Gotp ano Due From Banks 


Unirep States GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS. 


STATE AND Municipat SECURITIES. 
OrHER SECURITIES 
Loans AND Discounts. 


Rea Estate Loans ano SEcuriITIES . 
Customers’ LiaBILITY FoR ACCEPTANCES 


Srock 1n Feperat Reserve Bank 


Ow NERSHIP OF INTERNATIONAL BANKING 


CORPORATION . . 
Bank Premises . . 
Orner Assets .. 


Total ° 


LIABILITIES 
Derosirs ae ee 
Liapitity on ACCEPTANCES AND 
BILts . stetheles- apr taY G 
Less: Own ACCEPTANCES IN 
PorTFOLIO 


Dvr to Foreien CentrRAL Banks. 
(In Foreign Currencies) 

Items IN TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES 

RESERVES FOR: 


$133,145,476 


26,775,818 


UNEARNED Discount AnD Orner UNEARNED 


INCOME 


InTEREST, Taxes, OTHER ACCRUED 


EXPENSES, ETC.. 
DivipEND . . 
a aa 
(70,000,000 Shares— $20 Par) 
SurpLus. a 
Unpivipvep Prorirts . 


Total 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 25 


$200,000,000 


300,000,000 
76,009,251 


$1 843,930,533 
1,028, 143,263 
372,368,499 
108,470,561 
3,879,892,120 
25,444,752 
104,098,954 
15,000,000 


7,000,000 
34,887,751 
14,909,543 

$7 434,145,976 


$6,614,182,518 


106,369,658 
28,825,600 


18,536,607 


31,853,401 


51,468,941 
6,900,000 


576,009,251 
$7 434,145,976 


$508, 273,868 of United States Government Obiigations and $33,604,700 of 
Other assets are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 
Purposes required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Affiliate of The First National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Funds $33,592,460 
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Rich vein of BIG savings for in- 
dustry is Materials Handling —sav- 
ings accomplished by versatile ma- 
chines of huge power, sure-footed 
traction, speed ... Talk to Clark! 
Tap this extraordinary wealth of 
experience in every phase of mov- 
ing materials faster, more cheaply. 


Clark Equipment 
Company 
Buchanan, Michigan. 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 








Mental Poise ning if 
Thoughts that Enslave Minds 


Tortured souls. Human beings 
whose self-confidence and peace 
of mind have been torn to shreds 
by invisible darts — the evil 
thoughts of others. Can envy, 
hate and jealousy be projected 
through space from the mind of 
another? poisoned thoughts, 
like mysterious rays, reach 
through the ethereal realms to 
claim innocent victims? All of 
us, from day to day and hour to 
hour, in every walk of life, in 
every circumstance, are possible 
victims of mental poisoning, un- 
less we understand its nature, 
and can quickly recognize its 
infectious inoculation. 


This FREE Sealed Book 


Do you know the strangest of 
all laws in man’s body? Man’s 
life, happiness, health, and en- 






























of the working of the human 
mind. Let the Rosicrucians 
explain how you may acquire 
an age-old method for mind 
development and the proper, 
use of your latent inner’ 
powers. If sincere, write 
for the free sealed book. 
Address: Scribe C.G.M. 


‘The ROSICRUCIANS 


({AMORC) 
San Jose, California 





POURING STEEL AT EASTERN STAINLESS: 
a strategic situation doesn’t always mean prosperity 


of large New York banking houses. 

In stainless steel, Eastern’s Curley 
is sitting smack on top of the steel 
industry’s fastest growing market (see 
chart). But his strategic situation has 
not always meant prosperity for East- 
ern. Far from it. For years, Eastern— 
like many another non-integrated 
steel producer—eked out a base mar- 
ginal existence as a rolling mill, sell- 
ing its output largely through its 
subsidiary, Industrial Steels, Inc., the 
U.S.’ largest stainless steel ware- 
housing operation. Since he was en- 
tirely dependent upon outside mills 
for supplies of unfinished steel, Cur- 
ley was in no position to control his 
own fortunes when shortages devel- 
oped and steel prices soared. 

To escape from this vise, in the late 
Forties Eastern installed its first elec- 
tric furnace, began making its own 
steel. The results were spectacular. 
Where between 1945 and 1949 East- 
ern’s operating margins had averaged 
out to a bare bones 4.8%, they zoomed 
up to an average 13.3%. By 1955, 
Curley had launched an $8-million 
expansion program designed to add 
48,000 tons of ingot capacity and 25,- 
000 tons of cold rolling capacity by 
mid-1957. 

Curley’s expansion program has 
clearly begun to pay off (see chart). 
But last year, although Eastern’s 
sales shot up 32% (to $49.8 million), 
its profits dipped 11% (to $2.3 mil- 
lion). Reason: adoption of LIFO ac- 
counting, which reduced reported net 
profit by $1.1 million. On the old 
basis, Eastern’s 1956 profits would 
have risen an estimable 29%. 

Change of Pace. This year, how- 
ever, Eastern has fared less well: in 
the first quarter, its net dropped 28% 
on a 15% rise in sales. Reason: East- 
ern’s operating profits were taking a 





beating from rising scrap and nickel 
prices, while an avalanche of con- 
versions was diluting Eastern’s al- 
ready reduced earnings. 

Curley, however, professed to be in 
no way disheartened. In the second 
quarter, scrap and nickel prices eased 
somewhat, and Eastern’s new cold 
mill and furnace, scheduled to go into 
production soon, should add another 
$20 million in sales, enable Eastern to 
turn out a more exactly rolled prod- 
uct and thus move into brand new 
markets. 


DIVIDENDS 


SLOWING PACE 


This year, dividend boosts 
have been fewer and farther 
between. 


Ear.y this month, the statistics con- 
firmed what Wali Street had suspected 
all along. Faced with “tight money” 
and, in some cases, lagging earnings, 
U.S. corporations have been tighten- 
ing their grip on the company purse 
strings. Result: fewer boosts in divi- 
dends this year than last, more omis- 
sions or reductions in the payout to 
stockholders. 


As the first half ended, Dow-Jones 
statisticians consulted the six months 
record and wound up with some sob- 
ering statistics. Where in last year’s 
first half some 453 companies had 
raised their dividends, only 249 firms 
did so in the first six months of 1957, 
a 45% decline. Meanwhile the num- 
ber of companies cutting or omitting 
their payouts had grown from 55 to 
87, a 58% increase. 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


DIRECTORS 


ALEX H. ARDREY 


FRANCIS S. BAER 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 


President 


JAMES C. BRADY President, 
Brady Security & Realty Corporation 


JOHN M. BUDINGER Vice President & 


Chairman of the Advisory Committee 
S. SLOAN COLT Chairman of the Board 


HOWARD S. CULLMAN 
President, Cullman Bros., Inc. 


J. P. DREIBELBIS. Senior Vice President 


E. CHESTER GERSTEN 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM B. GIVEN, JR. Chairman, 
American Brake Shoe Company 


JOHN W. HANES Director, 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
LEWIS A. LAPHAM 

President and Director, 

race Line, Inc. 


BRIAN P. LEEB 


WARD MELVILLE 
Chairman of the Board, 
Melville Shoe Corporation 
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President and Director, 
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THOMAS A. MORGAN 


HENRY L. MOSES 
Partner, Moses and Singer 


JOHN M. OLIN Chairman of the 
Financial and Operating Policy Committee, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


DANIEL E. POMEROY 
B. EARL PUCKETT 

Chairman of the Board, 

Allied Stores Cor poration 


PHILIP D. REED Chairman, 
General Electric Company 


WILLIAM T. TAYLOR Chairman, 
ACF Industries, Incorporated 


B. A. TOMPKINS New York 


THOMAS J. WATSON, JR. President, 
International Business Machines Corporation 


JUSTIN R. WHITING 


Senior Vice President 


New York 


New Jersey 


Chairman, 
inance Committee, 
Consumers Power Company 








NEW YORK 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1957 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . 

U. S. Government Securities 

Mes 2.6 »« s = 2 

State and Municipal Securities . 

Other Securities and Investments . 

Banking Premises. . . . «+ +» + « « 
Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc. . 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . 


LIABILITIES 





Capital (par value $10 per share). $ 40,299,500.00 
Surplus . .. 150,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits . 57,530,879.58 





Dividend Payable July 15, 1957 

Deposits. . . « « 

Reserve for Taxes, Accrued Expenses, etc. . 
Acceptances Outstanding $ 43,684,017.08 


Less Amount in Portfolio 


2,564,205.85 





Other Liabilities 


$ 645,919,064.64 
380,817,707.39 
1,573,254,587.03 
13,903,641.36 
19,094,893.58 
21,486,375.45 
9,310,491.28 


37,251,461.22 
$2,701,038,221.95 








$ 247,830,379.58 
3,022,462.50 
2,384,07 3,762.55 


22,462,569.38 


41,119,811.23 


2,529,236.71 
$2,701,038,221.95 








Assets carried at $110,295,709.47 on June 30, 1957, were pledged to secure deposits and for 


other purposes. 











MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Tidewater’s new $200 million Delaware 
Refinery occupies the largest industrial 
site in the East—5,000 acres. It has the 
world’s largest crude unit, fluid coker, 
catalytic cracker and reformer, extraction 
plant and hydrodesulfurizers. 
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TIDEWATER’S ALL-NEW DELAWARE REFINERY 
IS THE BEST... FOR SIZE AND SCIENCE! 


Starting now, your car can take its power straight 

from the world’s largest all-new refinery. Starting 

now, you can command the science of the future 

... for this refinery opens up today the era of the 

1960’s and 1970’s. This is the only refinery capable NEW FLYING “A” 

of making its entire gasoline output over 100 octane. one 

Never before has a refinery been planned an entirely new fuel for 
, ° the highest compres- 

on so vast a scale. The result is a gasoline that sion cars of today and 


is not just improved but all new . . . the best! . tomorrow, at competi- 
tive prices. 


NEW FLYING “A” 


TIDEWATER On Company 00 GASOLINE... 


new high-octane long- 


SAN FRANCISCO + NEW YORK mileage gasoline at 
regular prices, 
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The FORBES Index | we “os zee 
Solid line is computed weekly and monthly, gives equal weight to i ; 
five factors: 
1. How much are we prod: 
2. How many people are 
ployment) 
. How i ively cre we 
in manufacture) 
. Are people spending or saving? (F 4 department store sales) 
. How much money is circulating? (-xB bank debits, 141 key 
centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for valve of the dollar (1947-49 
== 100), factors 1, 4 and 5 for seasonal variation. 
Dot indicates an 8-day estimate based on tentative Gquees for five 
components, all of which are subject to later revision.* 
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*Final figures for the five components (1947-49) = 100) 

April May June July 
142.0 141.0 136.0 
117.6 118.1 116.6 
100.3 100.5 100.3 
116.4 118.3 121.6 
172.0 161.4 168.4 


Oct. 
146.0 
118.6 
102.0 
114.2 
166.6 


Aug. 
141.0 
118.0 
101.0 
120.4 
177.2 


Sept. 
142.0 
118.2 
100.8 
121.4 
177.2 


THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


Dec. 
147.0 
119.0 
102.8 
120.6 
147.5 


Feb. 
146.0 
118.9 
100.8 
116.4 
161.9 


March 
146.0 
118.9 
100.5 
118.9 
159.2 


Jan. 
146.0 
119.0 
100.5 
117.4 
161.5 


April 
144.0 
120.6 
99.8 
114.6 
156.6 


Production 
Employment 





blindly flying from the dollar and 
bonds to equities, overlook the funda- 
mental fact that this is not a classical 
inflationary era. That would call for 
a shortage of goods—and we today 
face surpluses rather than shortages 
of almost everything. Secondly, to- 
day’s price inflation stems primarily 
from an increase in wages in excess 
of gains in labor productivity—not a 
surplus of money and credit. 

True, the purchasing power of the 
dollar has trended downward over 
the years. It likewise is true, how- 
ever, that there have been recurrent 
waves of depression and bear market 
in the same period. Those who look 


Plain Talk 


Tus is a good time to deflate a few 
popular misconceptions. 

Case in point, there is entirely too 
much unanimity of opinion to the 
effect that either: a) “chronic” pros- 
perity is guaranteed by our managed 
economy; or, b) the wage-price spiral 
spells continued erosion in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 

Apropos the former, the machine 


mon. stocks are 
the sole protection 
against inflation, 
that practical pol- 
itics are a barrier 
against anti-infla- 
tionary measures, 
overlook one im- 
portant point, 
namely: there can be deflationary 


tool producers, the cement producers, 
the textile industry might ask why a 
few prosperity crumbs haven’t been 
left on their plates. In other words, 
vicious selectivity—competition and 
cross currents—growth and change— 
are the keynotes of our 1957 type 
prosperity. This is not a period of 
dynamic over-all change where every 
day is New Year’s Eve for every 
businessman. 

Similarly, those who feel that com- 
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sides to an inflationary coin—and the 
deflationary side can temporarily 
“pinch.” Note the waves of deflation 
during the 1930s when the dollar was 
devalued and we enjoyed the dubious 
benefits of artificially low money 
rates. Note, too, the evidence at hand 
this year when the cigarette industry 
raises prices, but copper, lead and zinc 
prices decline. 

In a sense, inflation is a state of 
mind. But those who have been 


at a long-term chart of the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar will find that 
we seldom, if ever, have enjoyed a 
dollar of really stable purchasing 
power over a great many years. This 
probably is the price we must pay for 
progress. 

Theory from a text book? 
consider the practical evidence at 
hand today. Steel prices are being 
raised an average of $6 per ton which 
has given rise to renewed talk about 


Then 


47 





NEW ISSUE June 25, 1957 


2,000,000 Shares 


The First National City Bank 
of New York 


Capital Stock 


(Par Value $20 Per Share) 


Holders of the Bank’s outstanding Capital Stock are being offered the 
right to subscribe at $60 per share for the above shares at the rate of 
one share for each 5 shares of Capital Stock held of record on June 24, 
1957. Subscription Warrants will expire at 3:30 P.M., Eastern Daylight 
Saving Time, on July 22, 1957. 

The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to receiving opinions of 
counsel, to purchase any unsubscribed shares and, both during and 
following the subscription period, may offer shares of Capital Stock as set 
forth in the Offering Circular. 


Copies of the Offering Circular may be obtained from any of the several under- 
writers only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers 
in securities and in which the Offering Circular may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Morgan Stanley & Co. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Dominick & Dominick Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers Clark, Dodge & Co. 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 


White, Weld & Co. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Dean Witter & Co. 


t 

The DIAMOND | 
MATCH COMPANY 76 t4 CONSECUTIVE YEAR 

' 


OF DIVIDENDS 


' 
The Board of Directors of The Diamond Match Company 
on Jufie 27, 1957, declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 45c per share on the Common Stock. At the same meeting the 
Board also declared a quarterly dividend of 37 Yac per 
= share on the $1.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock. 
the, Both dividends are payable August 1, 
1957, to stockholders of record 
July 8, 1957. 
PERRY S. WOODBURY, Secretory and Treasurer 


+ 


GROWING FOR THE FUTURE. 


"MATCHES PULP PRODUCTS - LUMBER - BUILDING SUPPLIES - WOODENWARE 














| the inflationary price spiral. Further- 
| more, an aluminum price rise is in- 


evitable—and there will be other 
finished goods price increases this 


| fall.. But there is a deflationary side 
| to the latest twist of the spiral. Com- 


petition will prevent many manufac- 
turers from fully passing on higher 
costs to the ultimate consumer. Thus, 
to some businesses, the latest round 
of price increases is deflationary—not 
inflationary. 

All of which, in turn, highlights one 
point: The only permanent fuel for 
a continuing bull market is a rising 
trend of corporate earning power and 
dividends—not an inflation scare. 

July, 1957 is a difficult month in 
which to have an assertive and em- 


| phatic viewpoint on the market as a 
| whole. For one thing, as was noted 


two weeks ago, the strength of the 
fall business upturn won’t become 
clearly discernible until later in the 


| summer. This is when the next im- 


portant time for decision will be at 
hand—and disillusionment always is 
possible. Secondly, in the interim, 
the market as a whole could remain 


| in a high area even though the fuel 


for a classical bull market still is lack- 
ing. The fact that an important aver- 
age-wise advance from current levels 
—say more than 5%—is unlikely does 
not conversely mean there must be a 
decline. Thirdly, as has been so often 
emphasized, we are in an area where 
the key to success lies in being an 
“isolationist” in the securities mar- 
ket. This year is a time for concen- 
tration, not diversification. Note the 
following illustrations. 

No question about it, money rates 
will remain high for some time to 
come. And those companies that 
must raise capital do so on a yield 
basis which is competitive against 
existing issues. There is almost an 
“underwritten” profit, so to speak, in 
a well-priced new issue—for it will be 


| priced to yield more than comparable 
| issues now outstanding. Yet, the R.H. 
| Macy debenture 5s 1977 around 101 


appear to be a most attractive com- 
mitment at this time. Being conver- 
tible into the common stock at $32 
per share, the bonds are an indirect 
speculation on the interesting de- 
partment store field. Little is being 
paid for the conversion feature inas- 
much as the bonds seem entitled to 
sell around a 5% yield basis as a 
straight credit risk. 

Apropos the steel price increase, 
there are two bullish points to bear in 
mind: 1) While it is estimated that 
the direct and indirect cost increases 
may be in the area of $8 per ton, the 
indirect cost increases will not be im- 
mediately felt. Consequently, the $6 


(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 58) 
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CHARTEREO 1799 


THE 


CHASE MANHATTAN 
BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, New York 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1957 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks. . .... . . . $1,802,236,680 
U.S. Government Obligations . .... . . 1,032,831,773 
State, Municipal and Other Securities . . . . 387,359,133 
Des 4 cae «ge Se te ee 193,551,618 


a eRe Ek etn ae Nae lees Ss 3,863,328,881 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . . . .... 19,097,831 


Customers’ Acceptance Liability. . . . . . 153,278,126 
Pe eee ee ee ee ee ee 49,438,011 
Other Assets 2. 2 6 6 6 te et 8 23,209,395 


$7,524,331,448 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits .. . - $6,693,721,587 


Foreign Funds Borrowed ; “ee ck aie Te ee 5,577,878 
Reserve for Taxes . . eh ce ee 37,225,389 
Other Liabilities . . . ET Ie, Shel 40,855,276 
Acceptances Outstanding $180,011,057 


Less: In Portfolio . . . 19,755,362 160,255,695 


Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock 


(13,000,000 Shares—$1 2.50 Par ‘yg 
ee ee Bet eee ee ee 337,500,000 
Undivided Profits. . . ___ 86,695,623 586,695,623 


$7,524,331,448 


$162,500,000 


Of the above assets $510,219,329 are pledged to secure public deposits 
and for other purposes, and trust and certain other deposits are preferred 
as provided by law. Assets are shown at book values less any reserves. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
. 
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Is there still 
ROMANCE in the 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY ? 


Until now, many investors have regarded 
almost every chemical company as a 
“growth situation’. But in many respects 
the picture has changed in the Iast few 
years and the Chemical Industry has be- 
come like other basic groups in some of 
its general economic characteristics. 
valuating the latest scientific findings, 
our current Monthly Letter is a basic in- 
vestment guide to today’s Chemical Indus- 
try. You'll find realistic analyses of the 
profit values of new products and tech- 
niques—and learn which companies in our 
Opinion, retain their investment glamor. 


FIBERS * NEW METALS * BORON « 
RARE EARTHS 


Our Letter comments on synthetic fibers 
and explains the problems now faced by 
some giant firms in this competitive area. 
The Atomic Age has called for new metals, 
and most of the current technical activity 
revolves around their chemical purification. 
Which companies are leaders here? And 
what are the facts about the rare earths? 
You'll also learn about the outstandin 

rofit opportunities which may be eflened 
. future mergers. 


SILICONES & BORIDES 
HYDROCARBONS 


You'll know how to talk about these 
timely investment enthusiasms and find 
out why we believe the hydro-carbons of 
petroleum and coal—which provide plas- 
tics, synthetic fibers, surface coatings, 
solvents, etc.—will remain the area of the 
Chemical Industry's fastest growth. 


WHICH COMPANIES TO BUY? 


Our Letter serves to set up scientific and 
investment standards for reviewing Chem- 
ical issues. Over 10 companies which rate 
high in research and special knowhow, or 
have a strong patent position, are named. 

For your free copy of our Monthly 
Letter just mail coupon below. 





* Whereas statistical research re- 
lates to the already achieved, creative 
research helps investors visualize future 
growth possibilities. 


| GOopBopDyY & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1601 
Members of Principal Exchanges 
115 Broadway, New York 
Offices in 33 Cities 


Please send me without cost or obligation 
g your July Monthly Letter F-15. 


i Name 
' Address 


a 
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| Gulf Oil 99 
| International Paper 94 S. 





INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 
Bonds & Preferreds vs. the Blue Chips 


Many investors have the impression that the best method 
of buying stocks which would appreciate substantially is to 
purchase the so-called “blue chips” or “growth stocks” any 
time. Of course, this is not true. Many of these stocks 
suffered severe declines during the last two years, as indi- 
cated below. If an investor bought these stocks at the 
peaks, he had many anxious moments. 


FLUCTUATING BLUE CHIPS 


Two-year Price Two-year Price 
high low high low 
Allied Chemical 

Aluminum Corp. of America 
Aluminium, Ltd. Owens-Corning Fibergias 
Corning Glass Owens-illinois Glass 
Dow Chemical 2 Reynolds Metals 

du Pont Scott Paper 


General Motors 
Union Carbide 


Monsanto Chemical 
Olin Mathieson 


U G 
Johns-Manville 58 es 
Kennecott 


In recent weeks, a number of attractive bond issues have been placed on th: 


market. These bonds are of excellent quality and provide a good yield. Among 
them are the following: 


QUALITY BONDS 


Yield 


Laclede Gas 
7 47%'s—1982 


Alabama Power 
45e's—1987 . 4.7% 
Boston Edison 
45e@ts— 1987 4.6 
Central Maine Power 
Ya's—198 4.9 
Cincinnati G. 2 E. ’ 
4V_’s—1987 43 4%'s—1987 
Columbia Gas N.Y. Telephone 
5¥/2’s—1982 5.4 4¥a's— 199 
Northwest 


44 4¥%'s—1 
Potomac Edison 
47 45e's—1987 


45 
4.9 4Y2's—197 


7 
Washington Gas Light 
5’s—1982 


Florida Power & Light 
45e's—1987 

General Telephone 
5’s—1987 

ilinois Bell Tel. 
4Y/'s—1988 48 





MARKET AVERAGES 
(STANDARD & POOR’S “ 


S1IVIMLSNGNI 
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Likewise, some high-grade pre- 
ferred stocks are now selling at prices 


=iG roc“ 1 GAN YOU MATCH 
HIGH-GRADE PREFERREDS 
THESE STOCKS? 


115 Firms that have never shown a loss 
or missed a dividend in 30 to 120 years 


4 ps aid you in selecting profitable stocks in the strongest 
companies, UNITED'S Staff has prepared a Report on 
115 Firms that have never shown a loss or missed an annual 
dividend in 30 to 120 years. These stocks represent the most 
successful listed companies in all American industry — stocks 
that can bring rich rewards to investors. 


Selected Issues to Buy NOW 


From these 115 highly successful companies our Staff has 
selected the following stocks as especially attractive for 
current purchase: 


10 Stocks with unusual growth potentials 
8 Issues of Debt-Free Companies 

10 Liberal-income Stocks, Yields up to 7% 
8 Candidates for Splits or Stock Dividends 


You will find this one of the most valuable investment 
reports ever offered by an advisory service. Send only $1 for 
your copy today. In addition we will send you without extra 

pa ea. ae charge the next four issues of the weekly United Business and 
tractive low-priced speculation. The Investment Reports. (This offer open to new readers only.) 
company makes mufflers, exhaust and 7-—-FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1-—— 
tail pipes, valves, heaters, and other | BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [J 
automotive parts for all leading U.S. | 
auto-makers. Also produces table | | 
model and portable radios, portable | [= Address 
home heaters, fans, barbecue grills y Q 
and ironing tables. Capitalization con- | 5 
sists of $1,000,000 debt and 896,510 | \ . UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 
shares of common stock. Sales last | 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
year amounted to $64,600,000; net | Serving more individual investors than any other advisory service. 
working capital, $14,000,000; and earn- 
ings, $4.22 a share. For the first three —=<—<—— = —— 
months of this year, sales were $18,- 

000,000, compared with $15,300,000 last a seen Sanyo soc 
year. Earnings were $1.06 a share, — or CURRENT 
vs. 76c last year. At its present price INCOME INCOME 
of $32, the stock yields about 6% on ? ? 

its $2 dividend. If the recent trend of ss 
earnings should continue, an increase 
in the dividend would be a reason- 
able expectation. 


hv Fund 
Advance release of Forses columnists’ livestors Income un 


regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, A mutual fund invested A mutual fund whose first 
will be airmailed to readers on the day in a list of securities objective is to return as 
of their writing. Rates on request. selected for possible LARGE CURRENT INCOME as 
GROWTH of CAPITAL and may be obtained without 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States and in the years ahead. undue risk inci 
Canada, 1 year $6; 2 years $9. Foreign and INCOME y of Principal. 
Pan American, $4 a year extra. 
SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE: Please mail sub- j “ : 
scription orders, correspondence and in- THE Parker Corporation, 200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 
structions for change address to: 
FORBES SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
70 Fifth Avenue Please send a Prospectus on 
New York 11, N. Y. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Please send old [) Incorporated Investors Address 
— (exactly as imprinted on mailing 


bel of your copy of Forbes) and new 
~- Rh ye dd gt + [] Incorporated Income Fund 


allow four weeks for change-over. 
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American Can 
American Smelting 
American Sugar 
Atchison 

Atlantic Refining 
Baltimore Gas “‘B”’ 
Beatrice Foods 
Bethlehem Steel 
Borg- 

Colga 
Commonwealth Edison .. 
Consumers Power 
Crane Co. 

Deere 

Diamond Match 
du Pont 


oe 





Duquesne Light 
End 


icott Johnson 
Gen. Amer. investors .... 
General Mills 
General Motors 
General Motors 
Hercules Powder 
Household Finance 
National Biscuit 
Norfolk & Western 
Philadelphia El. ........ 
Philadelphia El. ........ 


Public Serv. Elec. & Gas . 
Quaker Oats 
Radio =. 
Reynolds Tobacco 

Union Pacific 

U.S. Rubber 

U.S. Steel 

Westinghouse El. ....... 
Worthington Corp. ...... 


PRVNA AAS PEE SS PPS PEPE SATE MISE TEEPE HANS 
PUK OO HOD UVRNUD SOND OOOUW bHEO COON HORU HOH 
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times earnings to yield 54% to 7%. | LOE LLB EE LET 


SEHR RARRRBABESE § 5 


4 Opportunities in WARRANTS ¢ 


if you are interested in mak each $1 do 

the work of $100 or $1, in a 

market—then you should be interes 

in common stock WARRANTS. 

What are warrants? 

How is it that each dollar wisely in- 
vested in warrants during a bull mar- 
ket may bring capital appreciation as 
much as 1000% or more over the same 
dollar invested in common stocks? 

@ How do some warrants make sensa- 
tional gains; $100 investments in some 
cases appreciating to as much as 
$50,000 in a few years? 

@ How do you avoid the equally great 
losses which may follow unintelligent 
speculation in warrants? 

@ What warrants are outstandin 
day’s market and how 
be bought and sold? 

For the answer to all these questions, you 

should not miss the most widely-praised and 

only full-length study of its kind—''THE 

SPECULATIV — Yor COMMON STOCK 

WARRANTS” a, Sidney Fried. For your 

copy of this book detailing the full story of 

warrants, and a current list of 123 warrants 
ou should know about, send $2.00 to 
. H. M. Associates, Dept. 

F-87, 220 Fifth Avenue, New 

York 1, N. Y. or send for 

free descriptive folder. 


WaABABABAUBasweae SB’ 


MAKE SURE your funds 
ore ll in an insured 


SSNS 


in to- 
should they 


BABA aa aaa aaa 


~ 
has 





NOTE § =: 
NOW earn 3%-312% 


on Personal Savings, Corporate Funds, 
Trust Funds, Institutional Funds 
Ask for our Nation-W ide list of 
INSURED SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS 
No Charge for Our Service 


INSURED INVESTMENT ASSOC. Inc. 


176 W. Adams St. © Chicago 3, iil, 
Telephone Financial 6-2116-78 








Life Insurance Stocks... 
the Builders of Fortunes 


} report #71 is almost unbelievable. This 
ows how you can acquire an interest in one of 

mo largest and fastest  Frowgne life insurance 

companies at about a 50% discount! 

Special Otter-ONLY $4=-New Readers: 


1. my rt #71, a great life insurance stock at 
emendous discount. 


2. out Current Bulletin as a BONUS. 


3. Your of , * pers. a book “HOW 
TO TAKE A ‘our OF WALL 
STREET” wy Py 


Please > Bes ‘this ‘ad 


THE ape a BUILDER 


RIVER EDGE NEW JERSEY 


wc a 


Send $1 for latest Report F 5 for month’s 
trial on prompt refund basis if not satisfied. 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


{> Enjoy a Pipe 


30 Days FREE—at my risk! 


The claims about my new kind of pipe are too 6: 

war for pipe-emokers to believe. That's why all I want is 
your name—so I can write and tell you why I'm willing to 
send you my London-made Briar pipe for 30 days smok- 
ing pleasure without a cent of risk on your part. You 
are the sole judge—no obligation. FREE! Write today. 
E. A. CAREY, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 7-H, Chicago 40, Ill. 
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MARKET COMMENT 


. What’s Available 


by L. O. HOOPER 


In Income Type Shares 


Investors seeking a high income re- 
turn rather than speculations for ap- 
preciation may find the tabulation 
listed below of some interest. It is 
presented at this time because the 
“spread” between values in income 
stocks and values in appreciation 
stocks seems to be getting too wide. 

The vogue for some time has been 
toward appreciation type issues, and 


income type issues 

are much neg- 

lected. That is 

why you have 

growth stocks sell- 

ing at 20 to 40 

times earnings to 

yield 1% to 2%% ‘ 
while you have “good names” in the 
income classification selling at 8 to 12 





1956 1955 
514% TO 5.9% RETURN 
American Optical 
American Smelting... . 
Boston Edison 

Cannon Mills 

Commercial Credit 

Denv. Rio Grande Western 
Eagle-Pitcher 

Gillette Co. 

Glidden ss oa 
International Mercester sabe 
Kelsey-Hayes 

Kennecott ... 

May Dept. Stores .... 
Raybestos-Manhattan 
Reynolds Tobacco B 

6% TO 6.9% RETURN 
American Brake Shoe .... 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Deere & Co. 
Endicott-Johnson 
Interchemical 

International Shoe 

Kansas City Southern .... 
Lees, James 

Louisville & Nashville. ... 
Montgomery Ward 
Mueller Brass 

Newberry, J. J. 

Norfolk & Western 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Pullman, Inc. 

Scovill Mfg. 

United Fruit 

Univ. Leaf Tobacco 
Woolworth 

Wrigley 

71% OR MORE RETURN 
American Tobacco 
Colgate-Palmolive 
Continental Steel 
Curtiss-Wright 

Fenestra 

Great Northern Ry. 

Great Western Sugar .... 
Hecht Co. 

Liggett & Myers 
Lowenstein 

McCord 

Missouri Pacific A 
National Sugar Ref. 

N. Y., Chic. & St. L. 
Phillip Morris 

Seaboard Air Line 

Sheller Mfg. 

Simmons Co. 

Southern Pacific 

Texas Gulf Sulphur 


*includes extra paid in 1956 


$ 3.01 
6.67 
3.45 
5.16 
5.26 
5.79 
5.88 
3.40 
3.55 
3.16 
5.28 

13.23 
3.31 
6.54 
5.91 


$ 3.34 
5.52 
3.40 
4.86 
5.22 
5.18 
5.06 
3.13 
3.10 
3.60 
6.06 

11.60 
3.09 
5.95 
5.05 


6.64 
8.28 
2.67 
3.06 
5.40 
3.53 
10.64 
5.04 
10.70 
2.65 
4.49 
3.18 
7.39 
3.16 
5.71 
2.81 
3.45 
5.53 
3.57 
5.67 


5.08 
7.25 
3.91 
3.15 
5.51 
3.10 
11.14 
4.05 
10.53 
2.62 
4.58 
3.59 
6.71 
3.13 
4.34 
3.66 
3.82 
4.80 


7.51 
4.05 
5.57 
5.64 
3.55 
5.32 
2.19 
3.06 
6.39 
1.98 
4.31 
10.47 
3.86 
3.98 
4.06 
4.20 
1.33 
5.17 
6.01 
2.81 





STOCKS AVAILABLE FOR INCOME 


Earned Per Share 


Indicated 
Annual 
Dividend 


Dividend 
Each Yr. 
Since 


Approx. 
Annual 
Return 


Recent 
1954 Price 
$ 2.65 
3.30 
3.12 
4.39 
4.86 
4.40 
2.47 
2.77 
3.09 
2.24 
4.48 


$2.00 35 
3.50* 594 
2.80 48'2 
3.00 50% 
2.80 48 
2.50 43 
2.20 40 
2.25* 39 
2.00 34' 
2.00 33% 
2.40 43 

7.20 6.00 109% 

2.68 37 

4.45 58 

4.19 54 


5.7% 
5.9 
5.8 
5.9 
5.8 
5.8 
5.5 
5.7 
5.8 
5.9 
5.6 
5.5 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 


1939 
1936 
1890 
1890 
1933 
1948 
1936 
1906 
1933 
1910 
1942 
1934 
1911 
1895 
1918 


3.19 472 
5.01 r 61% 
2.76 e 29 
2.28 J 32 
4.38 ’ 41 
3.01 ' 39 
10.03 . 65 
3.31 
8.09 
2.60 36 
4.22 . 30 
2.96 31 
4.52 66 
1.41 
6.05 61 
3.20 i 30 
3.59 45 
4.67 34 
2.78 42 
5.80 83 


6.1% 
6.5 
6.1 
6.2 
6.3 
6.1 
6.2 
6.1 
6.3 
6.2 
6.7 
6.5 
6.4 
6.8 
6.6 
6.6 
6.6 
6.6 
6.0 
6.0 


1902 
1922 
1937 
1919 
1939 
1913 
1948 
1939 
1934 
1936 
1935 
1928 
1901 
1848 
1867 
1856 
1899 
1927 
1912 
1911 


6.12 71 
4.91 43 
3.98 38 
2.50 J 

3.70 , 27 
4.21 ; 43 
1.78 d 21 
3.15 : 26 
5.30 63' 
2.50 

2.43 : 

6.85 . 39 
3.96 , 34 
3.03 J 26 
2.85 ‘ 42 
4.26 . 33 
2.86 é 19 
4.97 » 42 
5.38 42% 
3.05 


7.1 
7.0 
7.3 
7.4 
7.4 
70 
7.2 
7.3 
79 
7.4 
7.2 
9.0 
7.3 
74 
7.2 
7.6 
7.3 
7.3 
7.0 
7.2 


1905 
1895 
1936 
1940 
1936 
1940 
1933 
1921 
1912 
1940 
1946 
1956 
1943 
1952 
1928 
1948 
1937 
1936 
1942 
1921 
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times earnings to yield 542% to 7% 
There always should be a spread. but 
the spread may be getting too wide. 

Space does not permit comment 
on each one of the stocks listed. 
It is a long cry from the quality of 
issues like May Department Stores, 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco and Kansas 
City Southern to issues like Fenes- 
tra, Lowenstein and McCord. The 
fact that Colgate has paid dividends 
since 1895 has to be balanced against 
this company’s poor performance in 
recent years and the apparent lack of 
progress in solving company difficul- 
ties. The dividends on stocks like 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & Wes- 
tern and Kansas City Southern look 
much better protected than the divi- 
dends on issues like Scovill, Missouri 
Pacific and Texas Gulf Sulphur. 

The tobacco shares no doubt sell 
low largely because institutions and 
trustees operating under the so-called 
“prudent man” rule won’t buy them 
in the face of the cancer scare. Most 
of the people who can be scared out 
of them by the cancer threat, how- 
ever, probably already have sold, and 
the dividends look well protected. 
But don’t get the idea that there will 
be a fast, large and sustained rise in 
them. About the best you can hope 
for is relative stability in price and 
perhaps some moderate capital gains. 

Curtiss-Wright no doubt is held 
back by a suspicion that the demand 
for airplane motors may decline as a 
result of lower military procure- 
ment, in spite of the fact that Curtiss- 
Wright has been selling about 60% 
of its production for non-military 
purposes. United Fruit still is under 
the cloud of an antitrust suit which 
may result in a consent decree dis- 
membering the company into two or 
more units. All of the rails are just 
plain “unpopular,” due to a feeling 
that the industry is in the opposite 
of a growth trend and to poor current 
earnings in some cases. Texas Gulf 
Sulphur may be anticipating a cut in 
the price of sulphur and therefore 
lower earnings, which might lead to a 
slightly lower dividend. 

If I wanted to seek some appre- 
ciation in these high yield stocks. I 
would look at the rails rather care- 
fully. I especially like Missouri Pa- 
cific A if one is willing to buy a low 
quality, high leverage issue where 
there is management incentive to pay 
high dividends. You may have to be 
patient with it and you have to as- 
sume that the company is to get some 
“breaks.” I continue to like Louis- 
ville & Nashville; I think there even- 
tually will be a split and a higher 
dividend. It seems to me that the 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 
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14 Low-Priced Stocks for 
1957 CANADIAN OIL RISE 


Back in 1953, Merrill Petroleums, unknown to most investors, burst like a 
meteor on the production scene—striking it rich at Pembina. Reserves sky- 
rocketed from 3,300,000 barrels to 47,500,000 barrels . . . the stock from $2.00 
a share to $21.00. 


In 1954, the “unknown” was Canadian Devonian and the stock’s discovery 
upsurge was 70¢-to-$9.00! In 1955, Central Leduc struck it rich in Saskatche- 
wan and its stock bolted from $1.35-to-$6.45/ In each case, investors who 
acted early were in on the ground-floor. 


14 STRIKINGLY SIMILAR CHANCES FOR 
1957 “DISCOVERY-UPSURGE” PROFITS 


We have been carefully searching the oil field for other potential big-gain 
stocks like Merrill, Canadian Devonian and Central Leduc. Of the 153 stocks 
below, we have selected 14 low-priced stocks which look best for 1957 
discovery-upsurges. 


WHICH 14 OF THE 153 STOCKS BELOW LOOK 
BEST FOR BIG 1957 OIL DISCOVERY PROFITS? 


—_A — Century Oils —m — —R — 
Aeme Gas & Oil Charter Oil marigete Oils Realty Oils 
Ajax Petroleum Commonwealth Pet. MeColl- Frontenac Reef-Explorations 
Altex Oils Consumers Gas Co. allion egent Rig. (Can.) 
Amaita Oils Pfd. Consol. Allenbee Merrill Pet. tichwell Pet. 
Amertene te6ue Pet. —— . wees On & Om e-Pelmer Oils 
murex ° 7 - . tad. as e 
Anglo-Amer. Expl. ya sae Oils ath canbe Pipe. Royalite 
—B— ' . —a — 
% —ob— Monareh Oils 
saitar Olle Ltd. Del Rio Producers —N — Sapphire Pet 
3anft ei! Devon-Paimer Oils National Pet. Seurry- Rainbow 
Bata Pet. Dome Exploration New Bristol Oils feavoard Oils 
Bonnyville Oil & Ref. Dominion Oil, Ltd. New British Dom. Security Freehold 
Bralsaman Pet. _- be _ New Chamberlain Belect Oils 
Britalta Pet. Empire Oil New Concord Dev. Southern Union Oils 
British American Eureka Oils, Ltd. New Continental Spooner Min. & Oils 
aw @ «=» sa ae ——. | nae Oil & Gas 
Calalta Pet. Fargo Oils ew Ranchmen's Sturgeon Pet. 
n Edmonton Freehold New Richfield Pet. Superior Propane 
} = core Futurity aso 
Canada Oi! Lands — ¢@— North Can. Oils Target Pets. Ltd. 
d: P Gaspe Oil Ventures Texas Calgary Co 
(A) nore — & Gas Trans Canada Pipe 
a . > Trans Empire 
Canadian Atlantic Great Plains Dev. Nuco Petroleums Trans Mountain Oil 
Canadian Brit. Great Sweet Grass ane @) <= Trans Prairie Oil 
a Gridoil Freehold Oi Sotestione Triad Oi! 
Canadian Deca ar. — nh — aw & = 
Canadian Dethi Oil High iv —— 
Canadian Sonete > Grek, OMe Pacific Coie Gates > A Can. 
i xp. Gas. 
Fortune Oil Hudson's Ba: 
ead uf 

















Canad ho 

Can imperial Oil, Ltd. Pembina Pipe. Wainwright Prod. 

Intand Natural Gas Permo Oi! & Gas Wayne Pet. 

interprovincial Pipe, Peruv. Olle & Min. Westburne Oil 
Petrol Western Decaita 




















Kroy Oils Prairie oil Reyal. ; yeill 

ami, a= Prove Gas Williston O11 & Gas 
Leader Pets. Ltd. —-—aQ— -_-v— 

Central Leduc Liberal Petroleums Quebee Ol! Dev. York Oils 





ax § == | & Gas 
ng ol Oils Philline al of Can. Western Leasehoids 
Pp. 








One of the 14 companies is on the verge of a dynamic new expansion 
Program with great growth possibilities. Another is waiting on a major 
oil discovery—although few people know it. We pick a third as being 
far behind the Canadian oil market advance—making it a valve-packed 
stock with an exciting 1957 profit potential. 


As yet—the great gain opportunities in these 14 issues are largely undiscovered 
by investors. Send for our new Report today on “14 Low-Priced Stocks for 1957 
Canadian Oil Rise’’—plus our Buy-Hold-Switch Advice on the 153 Canadian oil 
stocks above. Yours with 10 weeks’ trial to the Canadian Oil Reports—just $5. 


, OIL STATISTICS CO. Inc. Massacuuserrs 


OIL STATISTICS CO., INC., Babson Park, Mass. 


Yes—send me at once your new 
Report “14 Low-Priced Stocks for 
1957 Canadian Oil Rise” plus 
your Buy-Hold-Switch Advice on 
153 Canadian Oil Stocks—and 
enter my trial subscription to the 
Canadian Oil Reports for 10 
weeks (published every other 
week)—for just $5. (This offer 
open to new readers only.) 


0 I enclose $5 [| Please bill me 





on your 


savings 
.»» Dy mail 


says BART LYTTON, president FIRST WESTERN, 
Nevada's Largest —Southern Nevada's Oldest 
Savings & Loan Association 


At First Western, thousands of save- 
4 mail accounts currently earn 5% 

a year. Interest is paid quarterly on 
all accounts. Savings with us have 
always been safe, available and more 
profitable. Remember—as little as 
$1.00 starts an account. 


Open your save-by-mail account toeday— 
postage paid. Funds received by the 
15th of any month earn from the 1st. 


Write or mail funds to: 


First WESTERN SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
118 South Fifth Street 





' premium prices. 


| consisting 


' last year’s 








Let this Research Help You 
See the July Mid-Year Edition of 
GRAPHIC STOCKS comtsinin« 


1001 CHARTS 


shows monthly highs, lows—earnings—divi- 
ions— VOLUME on virtually 

every active stock listed on New York Stock 

Exchange and American —_ Exchange cov- 

ering 12 years to July 1, 195 

Single Copy (Spiral Bound). 

Yearly (6 Revised Books) 


Order now for prompt delivery. 


F. W. STEPHENS 
87 Nassau St., N. Y. 38 
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ACCOUNTS $10 000 
INSURED TO ’ 
Get our FREE LIST of 
INSURED Federal Sav- 
ings Assns. paying up to 
4% per annum quarterly. 


ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 


Members :Phila.-Balto.StockErch 
Boston Stock Exchange (Assoc 


1516 Locust St., Phila. 2, Pa. 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Investment Dilemma 


ANYONE contemplating an investment 
today is confronted with a dilemma 
that defies easy solution. The stocks 
of financially sound, well managed 
and favorably situated companies, the 
stocks in which one would like to and 
should invest, are selling at stiff 
They not only dis- 
count the expected promising future 
rather far ahead—thus seemingly lim- 
iting the further appreciation poten- 
tial—but the premiums loom in- 
creasingly large as other stocks sink 
to new lows for one reason or an- 
other. 

It is one thing to sit with a portfolio 
largely of stocks like 
Amerada, Eastman Kodak, General 
Electric, IBM or National Lead, all of 
which are already selling well above 
“all-time highs.” It is an 
entirely different proposition to buy 
them now, at present levels. 

Yet, investors continue to accumu- 


|.late these top quality “blue chips.” 


They do it not only because of the 
common attitude that nothing suc- 
ceeds like success, but also because 
they are intensely dissatisfied with the 
results attained elsewhere. Losses of 
20% and more are commonplace in 
bonds and preferred stocks, regardless 
of quality, and the performance of 
equities outside the limited list of 
“glamour” stocks has been indifferent 
at best and just plain miserable for 
many. Even electric utility stocks 
which had done comparatively, though 
in the main unspectacularly, well year 
after year, are now showing weakness 
too, the not unexpected result of com- 
petition from higher yields obtainable 
on many good bonds and preferred 
stocks. 

It is disappointing for investors to 
see such fine stocks as Sears, Roebuck, 
Liggett & Myers, J. C. Penney, Inter- 
national Harvester, Santa Fe, Ford 
and many others of similar high 
standing near their lows while stocks 
with “romance” (Polaroid, Outboard 
Marine, Brunswick-Balke or Beck- 
man Instruments) seem to have no 
limit on the upside despite the fact 
that price/earnings ratios are fantas- 
tically high and dividend yields insig- 
nificant or non-existent. 

No wonder that the temptation be- 
comes almost irresistible to dump the 
“good” stocks and to jump on the 
glamour stock bandwagon. Obviously, 
this has been going on for some time. 
It has accentuated the demand for one 
group of stocks and caused increasing 
pressure of steady liquidation in 





others. Is it wise 
to follow suit, even 
now? 

My answer is a 
qualified yes. The 
qualifications re- 
fer to extent, in- 
dividual circum- 
stances and selection, but not to the 
principle as such. Sound investment 
policy should be based on a limitation 
of risk without limitation of oppor- 
tunity. An investment portfolio should 
be balanced, so that no single event 
can cause undue losses. 

Under no circumstances does it 
actually pay in the long run to buy 
common stocks which seem to lack 
both risk and opportunity. The risk 
that doesn’t show on the surface is the 
eroding effect of inflation, and any 
company that has not been able over 
the years gradually to increase both 
earnings and dividends cannot be con- 
sidered an acceptable common stock 
investment. A degree of dynamism is 
absolutely essential. 

There is nothing “wrong” with Con- 
solidated Edison (42), a company that 
has paid dividends since 1885, and the 
yield of 5.7% does look attractive. It 
would seem to be a much better stock 
to buy than, say, American Gas & 
Electric (36) whose dividend record 
goes back to 1910, but which pays only 
4%. The record, however, tells a dif- 
ferent story—and, in my opinion, it 
is compelling. 

While, after looking at the evidence, 
the gulf between Cons. Edison and 
American G&E may be surmounted 
with comparative ease, it requires a 
great deal more courage and convic- 
tion to switch 100 shares of Interna- 
tional Harvester, worth $3,400, into 
ten shares of International Business 
Machines, also worth $3,400, and to 


1937 Cons. Edison Am. Gas & El. 


ag OC Perr 49% 14% 
Earnings 78 
Dividend $2.00 

1957 
High Price . 
Earnings 
Dividend 

20-Year 
Price Change down 9.0% up 167.2% 
Earnings Gain .. oF 45.1% 162.8% 
Dividend Gain . 20.0% 125.0% 





accept a cut in annual dividend in- 
come from $200 to a mere $24. Again, 
the evidence of the record of the past 
ten or twenty years is overwhelmingly 
in favor of IBM. But hasn’t it been 
fully reflected in the price of IBM? 
Yes, I believe that it has and that IBM 
is selling at a premium that does dis- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 
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READERS SAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


principles? Perhaps I am mistaken, but 


it is my recollection that the Ford family 
shares in the Ford Motor Co. carry pro- | 


portionately a heavier vote than those of 
the public. 
What are the facts? 
—RIcHarp DER. Kip, 
Assistant Professor, 


Wharton School of Finance | 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


The facts: the Fords and Ford family 


interests hold slightly less.than 12% of | 


the company’s outstanding stock, slightly 


more than 35% of its voting shares | 
(which have 40% of the voting power). | 


The approximately 66% of the total stock 


figure held by the Ford Foundation has | 


no voting rights.—Eb. 


Kudos for McKesson & Robbins 


Srr: Your frequent habit of compli- 
menting those firms which send their | 


stockholders a complete and comprehen- 
sive annual report causes me to call your 


attention to McKesson & Robbins, whose | 


report I received this morning. 


I am not an accountant, but to me the 
McKesson report is clear, concise and | 
I have been a | 


easily understandable. 
McK&R stockholder since ‘1928. 

—Cari W. Gross 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


In Good Standing 


Sir: Your issue of Feb. 1 mentioned a | 
group of companies who were placed on | 
what you termed “the (SEC) Canadian | 
Among those listed was 


Black List.” 
our company. 


While we were on the Restricted List | 
for a short time, we have since been re- | 
moved, and we think it only fair that | 
such a statement should be printed in | 


your magazine in view of the number of 
American stockholders we have and the 
wide circulation of your magazine. 


—Mourray A. Scuurtz, | 


Executive Vice President, 
Wainwright Producers & Refiners Ltd. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Ohio Oil 


Sm: Your story about Leonard F. Mc- 
Collum and the Continental Oil Co. 
(Forses, May 15) was a very interesting 
one. However, you reported that “over- 
seas, he joined with Standard Oil of Ohio 
and Amerada to form the Conorada Pe- 
troleum Cc. >p.” 

Your reference should have been to 
the Ohio Oil Co. rather than to Standard 
Oil of Ohio. The three companies which 
formed the Conorada Petroleum Corp. 
are Continental Oil, Ohio Oil and Amer- 
ada. 

—M. S. Hauser, 
The Ohio Oil Co. 
Findlay, Ohio 


Forses, JuLY 15, 1957 





READY IN 10 DAYS! RESERVE NOW! 


FINANCIAL WORLD'S 


1957 INVESTOR’S MANUAL 


$5 ... Or FREE with special offer below 


304 Pages—50,000 Basic Facts on 
Over 1800 Stocks 


e 
Most Concise, Complete Guide to 
Stock Values Available 
o 
Indexed for Quick Reference 
7 
Your Key to Wiser, More Profitable 
Investment Decisions 


Nowhere else can you get so many interpreted facts and figures for so little 
cost. Here is information you as an investor MUST HAVE for accurate 
evaluation of the stocks you own or plan to buy. 


TAL | 
WOR stock 


ACTOGRAPH i 


Here you'll find each company’s 
® capitalization 
e@ historical background 
@ dividend record @ 8-year performance record 
e 


Outlook AND FINANCIAL WORLD'S own investment opinion 
on the good and bad points. 


KNOWING STOCK VALUES is the right way, the sure way to pile up 
Dividend Income and Capital Gains. 


This book 
can be indispensable to your investment success 


BUY FOR $5.00... OR GET FREE 


Return this “ad” today with $5 check for your copy of 1957 Manual. Or get it 
FREE with a 6-month’s Trial Subscription to FINANCIAL WORLD’S 4-part 
investment service—26 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD, 6 monthly 
copies of “Independent Appraisals” rating 1,383 to 1,870 listed common 
stocks, personal advice by mail on any security that interests you as often as 4 


@ financial position 
® products or services 





times a month . . 


exceeds all 42 previous editions. 





- all for $12. Yearly subscription $20 with above services. 
Take your choice but, reserve this invaluable Manual now. 


Advance demand 


Late orders may be delayed. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


54 Years of Service to Investors 


Dept. FB-715 — — 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 








NEW SAFER APPROACH TO 


COMMODITY 
PROFITS 


Even a small investment can earn big 
money in commodities. Proper timing 
is the secret success. Scientific 
stops safeguard your funds against 
undue risk. 

learn how you, too, can increase 
capital and income. Send for recent 
trading bulletins from 


COMMODITY FUTURES FORECAST 


90 West Broadway, New York 7, BArclay 7-6484 


























GOOD SENSE & GROWTH 


WHEN a growth company raives funds from 
investors for the first time it MUST get that 
money in the over-the-counter market. So, 
it’s only good sense for the investor who's 
REALLY interested in growth to keev in- 
formed on the over-the-counter market— 
the “ground-floor” market for growth. 
Start your subscription TODAY to OCSR, 
the pocket size monthly magazine devoted 
exclusively to the vast unlisted market. 
Facts & figures on hundreds of companice 
and special features in each issue. Send $5.00 
for year’s (12 issues) subscription te: 


@ Over-the-Counter Securities Review 


Dept. A-8 Jenkintown, Pa. 


reserve a copy of the 1957 
COUNTER ECURITIES 
Detailed data 


Ss P.S.: For an additional $4.50 you can 
N 
R on over 


companies 














HOW $6 STARTED 
ME ON THE ROAD 
TO $10,000 A YEAR 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


“Not long ago I picked up The Wall 
Street Journal in a railroad club car. 
I was amazed. I expected dull reading. 
Instead I found some of the best ar- 
ticles I ever read. 

“T sent $6 for a trial subscription. For 
the first time in my life I understand 
why some men get ahead while others 
stay behind. The reports in The Journal 
come to me DAILY. I get quick warn- 
ing of any new trend affecting my in- 
come. I get the facts in time to protect 
my interest or make a profit. The Journal 
started me on the road to $10,000 a year.” 

This story is typical. The Journal is a 
wonderful aid to men making $7,000 to 
$20,000 a year. To assure speedy delivery 
to you anywhere in U. S., The Journal 
is printed daily in five cities-New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco. 

The Wali Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal. 44 

















Broad St., New York 4, N. Y FM 7-15 


GROWTH A 
INDUSTRY § mutuat 
Ss HARES, Inc. FUND 


Objective: Long-term growth 
of Capital and Income. 


Shares priced at 103% of net asset value, 
redeemed at 100% of net asset value. 


Prospectus on request 


6 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 2, Illinois 








Sees 
Making Profits in 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used| by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 
Them. 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities ...a daily price change 
service ... and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-41. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 











THE FUNDS 


MAPLE LEAVES 


THE THREE largest U.S. mutual funds 
specializing in Canadian securities 
combine almost $200 million in assets. 
They are the $88.9-million net-assets 
Canada General which is handled by 
Boston’s Vance, Sanders, of Massa- 
chusetts Investors Trust fame; the 


| $59.4 million Scudder Fund of Canada 


which was underwritten by New 
York’s Lehman Bros.; and Calvin 
Bullock’s $46.1 million Canadian 
Fund. Early this month the Big 
Three Canadian “non-resident owned” 
mutuals issued their reports for the 


| period ending May 31 and proved 


once again that even in respect to 
Canada’s fast-growing economy, port- 
folio managers will have honest differ- 
ences of opinion. 

All three funds 


were heavily 


| weighted with common stocks. Canada 





General reported its portfolio 100% 
in common stocks at May 31, Scudder 
97% and Canadian Fund 90%. But 
when it came to a question of what 
stocks the similarity all but vanished. 

A clear clash of opinion concerned 
Transmountain Oil Pipeline. Canada 
General cleaned out its 10,000 share 
position in the issue while Canadian 
Fund reduced its holdings by 2,000 
shares to 8,000. But Scudder kept its 
12,000 shares of Transmountain and 
at May 31 had 31% of its assets in oil 
and gas versus 28% for Canada Gen- 


| eral and 19% for Canadian Fund. 


| two Canadian companies. 


The Big Three also agreed to dis- 
agree on the building materials is- 


sues. Canada General increased its 
ownership in Asbestos Corp. and 
Gypsum, Lime & Alabastine, but 


Scudder sold out its positions in the 
Canadian 


| Fund, like Canada General, was ap- 








parently bullish on building. Its man- 
agers bought an initial 6,950 shares of 
Building Products, Ltd. 

But all three funds agreed on one 
thing: a seemingly bright future for 
the Canadian steel industry. Scudder 
led the way with a $560,000 purchase 
of 4,000 shares of Page-Hersey Tubes, 
while Canadian Fund bought 500 
shares to bring its holdings to 3,500 
Page-Hersey shares. Canada General 
bought additional chunks of Algoma, 
Steel Co. of Canada and Dominion 
Foundries & Steel. 


LONG ON GROWTH 
RecentTLy Harry I. Prankard, presi- 


dent of giant, $370-million assets 
Affiliated Fund, explained his reserva- 











tions about “growth” stocks in the 
current market (Forses, April 1). 
Said he: “Many of them are still sub- 
stantially overpriced in relation to 
their value.” But not all Wall Street- 
ers agreed. Thomas J. Herbert, re- 
search director for Hugh Long’s $527.7 
million assets Elizabeth, New Jersey 
group of investment companies* is 
one who remained a solid partisan of 
the low-yielding “glamor” stocks, 
especially on behalf of Long’s growth- 
inclined Diversified Growth Stock 
Fund. 

“Of course,” admits Herbert, “growth 
stocks can and do move in the oppo- 
site direction from the market. In 
fact,” he confesses, “in the past six 
months 10 of our 46 holdings—Mar- 
quette Cement, Republic Natural Gas 
and Halliburton Oil Well, for ex- 
ample—didn’t do as well as the mar- 
ket. But our job in Diversified Growth 
Stock Fund is to be right more often 
than wrong—and because we look to 
the long term, we’ll always hold some 
laggards.” 

As evidence of the successful over- 
all placing of Diversified’s $19 million 
portfolio of growth stocks, Herbert 
points pridefully to his record not 
only in the bull market of the recent 
past but the saw-tooth market of the 
past half year. “We’ve doubled our 
shareholders’ money in the 4% years 
since we set up in December, 1952,” 
he says. “And in the last six months,” 
he continues, “we’ve outperformed the 
Dow-Jones Industrials by a 16-1 mar- 
gin. While the Dow barely squeaked 
out an 8% rise in 1957, Diversified 
Growth Stock Fund has posted a 
12.6% rise. What helped us? Such 
“overpriced” growth stocks as Royal 
Dutch, Texas Instruments, Polaroid, 
Consolidated Electrodynamics and 
Superior Oil of California.” 

Management, Herbert claims is 
what makes the difference. “When we 
think the bloom is off one industry,” 
he says, “we turn to another—unlike 
many growth stock funds which are 
tied to one or two 
growth industries, 
for better or 
worse. Chemicals, 
for example, made 
up 20% of our 
portfolio in 1953. 
Today,” he con- 
fesses, ‘‘they’re 
down to a bare 
5%.” Item: Her- 
bert puts Diversi- 
fied Growth Stock 
into 18 industry 
baskets, includes even life insurance 
shares as “growth” shares of a sort. 


THOMAS 
HERBERT 


*Fundamental Investors, Diversified In- 
vestment Fund, Manhattan Bond Fund, Di- 
versified Growth Stock Fund. 


Forses, Juty 15, 1957 





As the endless debate about growth 


stocks rumbled on this month, one fact Which 117 Stocks to Buy and Sell NOW! 


at least was clear. In growth stocks, 


as in investments generally, careful 
diversification and skillful manage- - 


ment, not dogma or formulas, are the STANDARD 


mop g FORECAST 


THE WESTERNER POOR’S 


JUST COMING OFF THE PRESS 
Tue West, so they say, is the natural 


home of optimists. Witness Charles For you: Better Profits through these New S & P Recommendations! 


F. Smith and his $76.6-million assets Will include Standard & Poor's Forecast of the stock market for the balance of 1957 and 
Financial Industrial Fund of Denver. beyond . . poms ¢ new Economic we ot — of To eetaees C and 
idl . c : tions . . . Selection o most promising Industries . . . Forecast of Money Rates ore- 
Pi esident Smith started up his fund cast of the Bond Market. How to profit by dollar-cost averaging regardless of short-term 
in darkest 1935, emphasizing two market dips . . . Charts and tables to point the way. /1 will be the first Standard & Poor's 
features which are now common but Mid-Year Forecast to contain a switch list—80 Stocks That Should Be Sold Now. Also these 
: : important “* Buy’ Itsts: 
‘ were then rare: automatic reinvest- 17 best low-priced stocks 15 candidates for increased dividends .5 
ment of dividends and monthly invest- outstanding growth stocks for current buying . . . 7 candidates for Stock 
¢ Splits! 
ment plans. “Although these features - : : 
. Mail $1.00 with this ad, your name, address for this important Standard & 
have now become quite common- Poor's Mid-Year Forecast. At no additional cost you will get the next 3 
ait “ , weekly issues of Poor's Investment Advisory Survey, one of America’s 
pace, he boasts, we were among most popular Investment Services 
the first mutual funds to adopt them.” 
° P ° ’ ’ 
Within the past five years Smith’s STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 
fund has blossomed with typically Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory organization in the world, established 1860 
: : ’ 72 
Western exuberance. From 3.5 mil- 345 HUDSON STREET NEW YORK 14,N.Y. A-436-1 
lion shares and $8.9 million net assets 
on August 31, 1951, FIF had reached 


18.9 million shares and assets of $76.6 
million by last May 31. Smith raised STOC xs TO WATCH 
his assets by no less than $11.6 million 


in the May quarter alone, aided by (Puty- December $7) 


the fact that 80% of his shareholders Which Stee! stock is gaining new profits through subsidiary titanium pro 


: at art duction? What Drug firm has increased per share earnings 200% since 
automatically reinvest dividends. 1951? Why did the IR index recently add 50 points to its potential price 
What is it like to handle big money rating of one Office Equipment stock? .... Answers to these questions and additional recom- 


mendations in the Oil, Natural Gas, Finance, Metal Fabricating, and Food Chain industries are 
so far from Wall Street, State and included in this complete report. 


La Salle Streets? “We don’t consider To New Subscribers Only! By investing just $3 today you will receive this special bulletin 


4 ‘ . ’ ” plus our Investment Programming package and 6 page service for the next five weeks more 
ourselves a ‘regional’ fund,” declares than 90 pages of unhedged advice geared to help you in the critical weeks ahead. Just mail 
Ted Smith. “We sell in 38 states and the coupon below. Our refund guarantee applies. 


40% of our current sales actually come Ke + 

from New York and New England.” INVESTORS RESEARCH 

On the other hand, Smith thinks there pa A ~— rs) ewe SS 3 week tal subscrip 
are advantages to being located in ma. Cali OS SS ee 
Colorado's Mile High City rather than Santa Barbara, Calif. ming Package. Enclosed is $3 

in Wall Street’s bustling canyons. “We 

like the calmer and cooler atmosphere 

out here,” claims he. “Tt gives a much *Serving investors in 48 states and 20 foreign nations. 

clearer perspective for long-term in- 

vestment decisions.” 





By the end of 


eee ES 
the May quarter, 
Smith had invest- ee . 
ed FIF 98% in Finance C- 


common stocks. 
Biggest individual 113th CONSECUTIVE QUARTERLY CASH DIVIDEND 


holdings: Alle- The Board of Directors has declared a quarterly 


cash dividend of 
nergy wane $.25 per share on Common Stock 
teel, oy * 


payable September 30, 1957 to stockholders of 
Dresser Industries, record at close of business September 16, 1957. 


Jersey Standard, ——————|__ wm. E. Thompson 
Gulf Oil, Atlantic } July 2, 1957 ] Secretary 
CHARLES SMITH’ Refining and GE. ©, Over 1,000 offices in U. S$ = Canada, Hawaii and Alaska 
‘““‘We believe,” » Sate 
explains optimist Smith, “that a glori- 
ous new America is on the drawing 


board of our builders .. .” Judging | 4% on SAVINGS | TO AUTHORS 
from the evidence, at least one well- INSU RED sieses seeking a publisher 
heeled investor 1s sold on Smith s PLUS 1% ON ; ' Send for our free illustrated booklet titled Te the Auther 
brand of optimism: an FIF saleslady SYSTEMATIC SAVINGS in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can publish. pro- 
only recently made a whopping $600,- 0 


mote and distribute your book. All subjects considered, 

- an Mail Ad, Not Repeated New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet F. It's free. 

000 sale to a trade association em- | Dats 4 ent VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W.31 St.,N.Y.4 
by mail only In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 


ployees’ pension fund. | Investor Service, 11 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. LA 4-7665 In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave.. N.W. 
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BEST °5 
INVESTMENT 
| EVER MADE 


By a Barron's Subscriber 


One of the most profitable moves of my in- 
vesting experience cost me only $5. For this 
small sum I began to acquire an asset that 
has brought me untold benefits. 

I mean the knowledge of investment values 
I've gues by subscribing to Barron's Na- 
tiona —_ and Financial Weekly. 

This has helped me doa better job of 
separating good 1 investments from bad invest- 
ments. I have built my capital and increased 
my investment income. I have gained greater 
peace of mind financially. 

This story exemplifies how Barron's serves 
its readers. There is no other business or in- 
vestment publication like it. It is written for 
the man who makes up his own mind about 
his own money. It is the ony weekly affiliated 
with Dow Jones, and has full use of Dow 
Ag i sess specialized information in serv- 


in 

fn’ B Barron's you are shown what, where, 
and why the REAL VALUES are, behind cur- 
rent security prices. You get clear, well- 
founded information each week .. . on the 
condition and pros ts (the changing for- 
tunes) of individual corporations—and on in- 
dustrial and market trends. 

Barron’s subscription — is $15 a year, 
but you can try it for 17 weeks for only $5. 
This trial subscription for 


bring you: 
Everything you need to 


1 will 

now to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs 
with greater understanding and foresight . 

the investment implications of current polit- 
ical and economic events . . . the perspective 
you must have to anticipate trends and grasp 
profitable investment opportunities. 

See for yourself how important Barron's 
can be to you in the eventful weeks ahead. 
Just tear out this ad and cond it today with 
your check for $5; or tell us to bill you. 
Address: Barron's, 392 Newbury Street, B 
ton 15, Mass. 
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Write for 
FREE 
COPY 

Box 899, 
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Solt loke 
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UTAH POWER 


& LIGHT CO. 


Serving in Utah - Idaho 
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THE STOCK MARKET CLINIC 
526 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 

WISCONSIN 7-7254 


Dear Sir or Madam: 


A client remarked to us that the next 
best thing to having a crystal ball 
was letting us handle his stock mar- 
ket operations. We don't have a 
crystal ball either, although the re- 
sults we obtain for our clients may 
give that impression ... we just know 
our business. If you would like to 
talk to us about managing your stock 
market operations, please contact 
Mr. R. A. Garfield, Director. 


20 years of professional “know-how” 








. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


| per ton increase should keep profit 


margins at a high level in the coming 
half year. 2) The industry now is 


| benefiting from other factors—such 


| 


} 
| 


| as lower scrap steel prices and gen- 


erally improved operating efficiency. 
Matter of fact, the pre-tax profit 
margins of some of the steel compa- 
nies make very respectable com- 
parisons with the high margins 
traditionally associated with more 
glamorous businesses. Above all, as 


| was noted in a previous column, the 


summer let-down will not be as sharp 
as had been feared—and the order 
trend has turned upward. 

In this connection, Jones & Laugh- 
lin around 56-57 appears to be a very 
interesting speculation. Witness the 
facts that: 1) The company’s second 
quarter profit probably should exceed 


| the $1.73 per share earned in the first 


| rate was lower. 


quarter even though the operating 
2) The company’s 
second half earnings should exceed 
first half results, with the fourth quar- 


ter being the best of the year. The 


| full year earnings potential is in the 


area of $7.50 per share as compared 
with $6 on the same amount of stock 
in 1956. 3) The company’s “big year” 


| could come in 1958 when the starting 





up and other non-recurring costs in 
connection with the current expan- 
sion program no longer burden oper- 
ations. At a very rough guess, next 
year’s profits might be as much as $10 
per share if the economy stays at an 
even high keel. 


HOOPER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 





yield on Great Northern, Chesapeake 
& Ohio and Norfolk & Western is all 
out of proportion to the quality of 
these stocks, but no one knows just 
when the stock-buying public will 
begin to feel better about them. 
Other issues which I think possess 
capital appreciation possibilities over 
a period of time (although not neces- 
sarily immediately) are American 
Smelting, Interchemical, James Lees, 
Mueller Brass, and Reynolds Tobacco. 
Sometimes readers get the idea that 
the mere mention of a stock in this 
column is a recommendation to buy 
it. Nothing could be further from 
fact. Often I merely discuss a stock 
because I think I have something in- 
teresting to say about it which is not 


necessarily bullish or bearish. I am 
not “recommending” all of these 
stocks. I am just showing what’s 


available in yield. 
There seems no reason to change my 







recent attitude on the stock market. 
It is a highly selective affair with as 
many stocks declining or standing 
still as advancing. My feeling is that 
we have been going through a sort 
of pause since April 1956, and that 
this pause is correcting some of the 
previous over-appraisal without caus- 
ing a severe decline in prices—except 
in a few issues. The 500-525 area in 
the Dow eventually will be exceeded 
by a good margin. 

I suspect that Fruehauf Trailer 
(19%) is getting into a buying area 
after a long decline . . . I like West- 
inghouse Electric and Jones & Laugh- 
lin for new purchases .. . I think the 
shorts are in real trouble in Lukens 
Steel, and that the stock will sell 
higher on its technical position alone 

. High money rates are here to 
stay, but business will go ahead in 
spite of them . . . Superior Oil of Cali- 
fornia remains a very cheap stock for 
the pull, cheaper than most others .. . 
Any irregularity this summer should 
be welcomed as an opportunity to 
buy rather than to be deplored; the 
economy is going ahead. 


BIEL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 





count a great deal of the future. 
Nevertheless, the growth potential of 
IBM justifies a premium price, and 
there is little doubt in my mind that 
IBM will sell at 500 long before Inter- 
national Harvester will reach 50. 

This is an extreme example, of 
course, but the investor who is stuck 
with stagnant stocks must face the 
problem realistically. Waiting and 
hoping usually does not help. He 
must make decisions and act. 

Will it not be more rewarding in 
the long run to invest in W. R. Grace 
(54%) instead of Reynolds Tobacco 
(54%); Food Fair Stores (39) instead 
of F. W. Woolworth (41%); Shell 
T&T (27%4) instead of Endicott John- 
son (33); Bethlehem Steel (4842) in- 
stead of United Fruit (45) or even 
Procter & Gamble (47)? Most of 
such shifts will involve a loss in in- 
come, at least temporarily. In many 
instances it will also mean selling one 
stock near its low and buying another 
near its high. These are not easy 
decisions to make, but procrastination 
does not offer a way out of the 
dilemma that is facing the investor 
today. 
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selects 75 Best Low-Priced Stocks! 





I F you now hold, or are planning to buy stocks from $1 to $35 a share, we urge you to 
check first with the NEW 1957 edition of the FORBES “LOW-PRICED STOCK GUIDE”—which 
we shall be happy te send you on a money-back-if-not-completely-satisfied basis. 


This FORBES GUIDE is the result of a penetrating analysis of over 1,100 stdtks selling from 
$1 to $35 on the major Exchanges. To our knowledge, it is just about the most authoritative 
guide to low-priced stocks available—revised each year to help investors (particularly those 
with limited funds) buy BIG profit-petentials with small amounts of capital. 


The 1957 FORBES “LOW-PRICED STOCK GUIDE” will help you avoid wasting time and money of the 
worthless “cats and dogs.” It handpicks 75 of the mest promising low-priced stocks and analyzes 
them for you—tabels the character and the quality of each stock—tells you which to buy for big 
speculative profits, for liberal and well-protected income, for steady, long-term growth. 


Increase Your Opportunities For Capital Gains 


Now in its fifth year of publication, this FORBES Guide will help you diversify even modest sums 
—should materially increase your opportunities for capital gains by pointing out many carefully 
researched stocks which combine almost blue-chip quality with low-priced volatility. 


You'll find 15 stocks recommended for accelerated growth—22 stocks for generous, near-term 
price appreciation—14 stocks for unusually high yields—17 “junior blue-chips” for stability and 
income—and 7 best investment trusts. In addition, this Guide contains professionally balanced, 
$1,500 “starter portfolios” for each of these four main groupings which now yield up to 6%. 


Now do not assume that just because these 75 stocks are low in price, they are low in quality. 
We've weeded out the investment “klinkers”—avoided companies which are living in the past— 
have selected only 75 which, after thorough investigation, appear best situated to give a 
good account of themselves in the “hard sell” days ahead. 


Order Now and Save $5.00 Money-Back Guarantee 


Because you are a FORBES reader, you are eligible for our special pre- 
publication offer which saves you a full 3343% on the regular price—$10 
instead of $15—and your money back in 10 days if not satisfied. 


But please, reserve your copy today. This ee guide has developed 
a strong following among FORBES readers. Once the print order is set, it 
is not —. to go back to press with another edition because of the 
timing factor involved in security investments. Invariably, demand outweighs 
supply and we are forced to turn back hundreds of late orders. 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


investors Advisory Institute, Inc. 
Subsidiary of Forbes Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $10. Please send me on publication the new 1957 FORBES “LOW- 
PRICED STOCK GUIDE” which regularly sells for $15. if | am not satisfied, | may return 
it within 10 days for full refund. (Add 3° Sales Tax on N. Y. C. orders.) 





Huy of “These 
Low- Priced 
Stocks 7 


ABC Vending 
Alleghany Cop. 
Allis-Chaimers 
Am. Airlines 
Am. Bosch Ar. 
Am. Broad. Para. 
Am. Maracaibo 
Am. Rad. & St. S. 
Ark. La. Gas 
Armour 

Armst. Cork 

Ash. Oil & Ref. 
Atch. T. & SF. 
Avco Mfg. 

Bald. Lima H. 
Barium St. 
Beech WN Life 
poner Sone. 
riggs £- 
Budd Co. 
Burling ind. 
Can. Marconi 
Can. Sou. Pet. 
Canso. Nat. Gas 
Celanese Cp. 
Coastal Carrib. Oi) 
Col. Fuel & |. 


Crucible St. 
re 
Dobeckmun 
Dome Expl. 
DuMont Lab. 
Fedders 
Fruehauf Tr. 
Ga-Pac Cp. 
Gen. Plywood 
Gen. Transistor 
Greer Hydraul. 
Greyhound Cp. 
Heyden N. Ch. 
Hoff Electron 
Home Oil A. 
Howe Sound 
Kaiser ind. 
Lake Sh. Mns. 
Lib. McN & L. 
Loew's Inc. 
Merrill Pet. 
Mesabi Iron 
Molybdenum 
ig | Oil 
Nat. Airlines 
Nat. Dairy Pr 
Nat. Dist. 
Nat. Research 
N.Y. Central 
Niag.-Moh. Pow 
No. Am Avia. 
Northspan Ur. 
Oliver Cp. 
Pancoastal Pet 
Pantepec 
Penn-Texas 
Penn. RR 
Rayonier 
Raytheon Mfg. 
Revion inc. 
St. Regis Paper 
Southern Co. 
Sperry Rand 
Stude-Packard 
Sunray Mid-Cont 
Technicolor 
Tex. Gulf Sul. 
Textron inc. 
Trans World Air 
Tri-Cont. 
Underwood 
Union Pac. 
United Cp. 
Unit M. & M. 
U. S. Air Cond. 
Webb & Knapp 
W. Union Tel. 


Listed above ore 88 activel 
traded low-priced stocks. a 


edition of 
“"LOW-PRICED 
STOCK GUIDE"’. 



































DIVIDEND NO. 178 
ON COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors of 
Consumers Power Company 
has authorized the payment 
of a dividend of 60 cents 
per share on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable 
August 20, 1957 to share 
owners of record July 19, 
1957. 
DIVIDEND ON 

PREFERRED STOCK 
The Board of Directors also 
has authorized the payment 
of a quarterly dividend on 
the Preferred Stock as fol- 
lows, payable October 1, 
1957 to share owners of rec- 
ord September 6, 1957. 

CLASS PER SHARE 


$4.50 $1.1242 
$4.52 $1.13 
$4.16 $1.04 


CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Serung Outstate Wichigan 








QUARTERLY DIVIDEND NOTICE 


U 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


94 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 
OF DIVIDEND PAYMENTS 
Dividend per share 

of common stock: 
Payable:............Sept. 14, 1957 
Record date:.......August 23, 1957 


The Board of Directors has declared 

a regular quarterly dividend on each 

share of common stock outstanding. 
Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. 

3 Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 








COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


MM The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held June 28, 1957, 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.06Y% per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 





gust 1, 1957. 
A. SCHNEIDER 
First Vice-Pres. & Treas. 














| 
| 
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TRENDS & TANGENTS 


Look for fewer mergers as result of 
the Supreme Court’s du Pont decision 
Insiders see the 


| ruling as putting the kibosh in partic- 


ular on the proposed merger of Beth- 


| lehem Steel and Youngstown Sheet & 


Tube. 


That insurance physical worrying 
you? Chances are you have nothing 
to fret about. Says the Institute of 
Life Insurance: only three out of 


| every 100 applicants for ordinary life 
| policies failed to pass their exams last 
| year. 


Cost of fuel for your car may rise. 


| Oilmen are weighing the advantages 
| of following the lead of Sinclair, Gulf 


and Conoco in boosting gasoline prices 


| (by a fraction of a cent per gallon), 





in spite of oil-products oversupply. 
Their justification: rising labor costs. 


A cure for cancer of the breast 
(metastatic variety) may be just over 
the horizon. E. R. Squibb researchers 
testing a new steroid called Broxoron 
admit the results are extremely heart- 
ening, but warn that many more 
studies must be made before the com- 
pound can be marketed. 


“Let's have another cup of coffee 
(and let’s have another piece of pie) ,” 
a popular song once suggested. Ac- 
cording to a recent survey, the public 
now needs no such prodding—at least 
in the case of coffee: one out of every 
five Americans ten years old and up 
drinks five cups or more a day. 


A new-type filter-tip of startling per- 
formance was reported in the works 
at Eastman Kodak. Smoking-room 
gossip has it that the new fillip will be 
featured by a product of American To- 
bacco (Luckies, Herbert Tareyton, Hit 
Parade). 


Highway legislation faces a major 
roadblock in Congress’ desire to ad- 
journ by Aug. 15. As a result, items 
such as billboard control and addi- 
tional mileage for the interstate sys- 
tem will probably not. be pushed. 


A booming black market in airline 











a ae 
PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


CN)ividend Notice 


Dividends on all series of preferred 
stock have been declared, payable 
August 1, 1957 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
July 10, 1957. These dividends 
amount to $1.17 a share on the 
4.68 % Series, $1.10 a share on the 
4.4% Series, $1.071%4 on the 4.3% 
Series and 95 cents a share on the 
3.8 % Series. Checks will be mailed. 


Treasurer 






































AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD AND SMELTING 
COMPANY 
Common Stock 
The Board of Directors of American Zinc, Lead 
and Smelting Company on July 3, 1957 declared a 
dividend of Twenty-five Cents per share on the 
Common stock of the corporation, payable Sept. 27, 
1957 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Aug. 30, 1957. 
W. J. Matruews, Jr., 
Vice President and Treasurer 








FREE SAMPLE 
COPY OFFER 


Share Your Interest in 
FORBES With Others 


| FORBES Magazine, 
170 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Please mail a complimentary copy 
of the current FORBES to each of 
the individuals listed below: 








+ 
° 


(Please Print) 


Tepe ae 


(Please Print) 


Zone. . State 





(Copies cannot be sent unless you | 
fill in your name and address below) | 


From ‘ 
(Please Print) 


Address....... 


City Zone. . State 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of 
the following quarterly divi- 
dends: 


COMMON STOCK 
Dividend No. 190 
60 cents per shore; 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.489% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 41 

28 cents per share; 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.56% CONVERTIBLE SEKIES 
Dividend No. 37 

28%. cents per share. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able July 31, 1957 to stock- 
holders of record July 5. 
Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
Angeles, July 31. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
June 21, 1957 


GLADDING, McBEAN & CO. 


Los Angeles, California 


DIVIDEND NOTICE| 


A quarterly dividend of 35c per share 
has been declared on the outstanding 
common stock of this company, pay- 
able on July 19, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 


business on July 5, 1957. 
R. A. Eccles 
Secretary 





June 26, 1957 














A regular quarterly dividend 


of 30c per share has been declared 
by Daystrom, inc. Checks will be 
mailed August 15th to shareholders 
of record July 26th. 


Murray Hill, N. J. 
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tickets is under CAB scrutiny. Scalp- 
ers, says the government agency, are 
making as much as $50 a ticket by 
booking blocks of seats for busy flight 
days, often far in advance. The CAB- 
proposed solution (which Congress is 
likely to pass):- legislation making 
scalping a Federal offense. 


It pays to be sure you're selling 
when your stock is at its exact high. 
But a broker points out that you can 
seldom be certain, offers the following 
way to take a profit in a “painless” 
manner: when market quotations 
suggest the ceiling is near, sell half 
your shares (or % or %). Then, 
whether the price rises or drops, you'll 
probably be able to liquidate your 
original investment at a good average 
figure. 


A cordless switchboard for businesses 


‘needing 20 to 60 telephones is under- 


going tests at Horn Ohio Co., famed 
Cleveland printing firm. Developed 
by Bell Laboratories of AT&T, the 
push-button gadget—in which tran- 
sistors take the place of vacuum tubes 
—promises big savings in space and 
time. 
oa 7 ° 


Bitter intertown feud has been 
sparked between Novi and Wixom, 
Mich., by the opening of the new 
Lincoln plant in the latter. Basis of 
the battle: Wixom, once merely a 
Novi neighborhood, voted to become 
a full-fledged village (so it can hold 
some township taxes), now threatens 
to incorporate as a city (which means 
Novi would get no taxes at all). 


Summer jobs abroad were given to 
a group of college students by Mobil 
Overseas Oil in an experimental plan 
that lets the boys combine business 
training with pleasure. Future engi- 
neers are working at overseas refiner- 
ies, business and humanities majors at 
service stations and other marketing 
centers. Some of the training sites: 
Britain, France, Nigeria. 


Key to market profits in the next ten 
years, declares noted Stockbroker- 
Author Gerald Martin Loeb, will 
probably be found in relatively un- 
publicized special situations. Two in- 
dustries in which he sees future capi- 
tal-gains opportunities: steel and, 
“where old-fashioned operating man- 
agement has been replaced by mod- 
ern ownership management,” rail- 
roads 





BOSTON EDISON 
COMPANY 


Preferred Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of $1.06 
per share has been declared, 
payable on the first day of 








August 1957 to holders of rec 
ord at the close of business 
on July 10, 1957 of the Com- 
pany’s Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 4.25°% Series. 


Common Dividend No. 273 


A quarterly dividend of 70 cents 
per share on the Common Stock 
of the Company has been de- 
clared, payable on the first day 
of August 1957 to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness on July 10, 1957. 

Checks will be mailed from 
Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston. 


ALBERT C. McMENIMEN 


Treasurer 


Boston, June 24, 1957 











Company 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
COMMON STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 166 


The Board of Directors on 
June 19, 1957, declared a 
cash dividend for the sec- 
ond quarter of the year of 
60 cents per share upon 
the Company's common 
capital stock. This divi- 
dend will be paid 
check on July 15, 1957 
common stockholders 
record at the close 
business on June 28, 1957 


K. C. CHRISTENSEN, 


reasurer 


San Francisco, Calif. 








QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 





COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
30 cents per share payable on 
the Common Stock of the Com- 
pany on August 1, 1957, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on July 12, 1957. 


VINCENT T. MILES 
Treasurer 


June 26, 1957 





at | 


Pacific Gas and Electric 











ON THE 


UGS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


The average man on the street 
needs to know more science today 
than the teachers knew a generation 
ago, just to be able to read his news- 
papers and magazines intelligently. 
Music, art—those possessions for- 
merly of the fortunate few—now be- 
long to the people. Whatever field of 
subject matter you name—its content 
and significance for modern living has 
doubled, trebled . . . in recent years! 

—ALEXANDER J. STODDARD. 


Brotherhood doesn’t come in a 
package. It is not a commodity to 
be taken down from the shelf with 
one hand—it is an accomplishment of 
soul-searching prayer, and perseve- 
rance. . . . The spontaneous feeling 
of brotherhood is a mark of human 
maturity. —Oveta Cup Hossy. 


There are two worlds: The world 
that we can measure with line and 
rule, and the world that we feel with 
our hearts and imagination. 

—LeicH Hunt. 


A desire for bigness has hurt many 
folks. Putting oneself in the limelight 
at the expense of others is a wrong 
idea of greatness. The secret of great- 
ness rather than bigness is to accli- 
mate oneself to one’s place of service 
and be true to one’s own convictions. 
A life of this kind of service will for- 
ever remain the measure of one’s true 
greatness. —RiIcHARD W. SHELLEY JR. 


The praises of others may be of use 
in teaching us not what we are, but 
what we ought to be. 

—Aucustus Hare. 


Government can be bigger than 
any of the players on the field as a 
referee, but it has no right to become 
one of the players. 

—AUSTIN IGLEHEART. 


Nature knows no pause in progress 
and development, and attaches her 
curse on all inaction. —GOETHE. 


To remember that one is God’s 
child, His own, that no matter what 
one has done God loves, even to the 
end, with a love that never lets go— 
that is the word men and women need 
when wars, hot and cold, mass move- 
ments and mass production, sweep 
over and swamp the individual. All 
elsé but this assurance fails the man 
in <lire need. —ALBERT Peet, D.D. 


I believe the recipe for happiness 
to be just enough money to pay the 
monthly bills you acquire, a little 
surplus to give you confidence, a little 
too much work each day, enthusiasm 
for your work, a substantial share of 
good health, a couple of real friends, 
and a wife and children to share life’s 
beauty with you. 

—J. KENFIELD MorLey. 


B. C. FORBES: 


I am sorry for business execu- 
tives who become slaves to daily 
routine, who do not even pre- 
tend to take vacations, who, 
when they do go away, keep in 
close daily touch with head- 
quarters and worry over solving 
problems just as much as if they 
were at their desks. Their fami- 
lies suffer. As husbands and 
fathers, they cannot adequately 
enter into domestic life. Many 
have little patience with the 
desire of their families to enjoy 
travel, recreation, amusement, 
companionship. They don’t know 
how to unbend. Every man 
carrying heavy responsibilities 
should take a genuine vacation,\ 
throw off the cares of daily 
tasks at least once a year—bet- 
ter still, twice—and leave all 
business cares behind. The men 
at the top who enjoy life most 
are those who have remained 
boys at heart, who have culti- 
vated a sense of humor, who 
have learned to like people and 
to get along harmoniously, 
pleasantly, with them. 


The ascending spiral of greatness in 
America has risen because industry 
has produced wealth, which in turn 
has supported educational institu- 
tions, which in turn have supplied 
leadership to industry in order that 
with each succeeding generation it 
might produce more wealth. 

—Wat.iace F. BENNETT. 


Who is The Boss? 

The man who founded this business? 

The president? 

The officers? 

The various department heads? 

No, none of these! 

I am the reason for this business. 

I am the reason for its prosperity. 

I am its guiding genius. 

I must be served before I bestow my 
blessings. 

I am the end-all and be-all of 
everything connected with this busi- 
ness. 

I am the foundation of its progress. 

I AM THE CUSTOMER! —THE CHASE. 


Ability wins us the esteem of the 
true men; luck that of the people. 
—RoOcHEFOUCAULD. 


He who has not the spirit of his age 
has all the misery of it. —VoLTAIRE. 


Our inheritance of well-founded, 
slowly conceived codes of honor, mor- 
als and manners, the passionate con- 
victions which so many hundreds of 
millions share together of the prin- 
ciples of freedom and justice, are far 
more precious to us than anything 
which scientific discoveries could 
bestow. 

—WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


We are always paid for our suspi- 
cion by finding what we suspect. 
—THOREAU. 


Mankind are very odd creatures: 
One half censure what they practice, 
the other half practice what they 
censure; the rest always say and do as 
they ought. —FRANKLIN. 


We are making stupendous effort to 
extend the physical and economic life 
of the many. But of what high conse- 
quence is that extension unless the ac- 
tivity of the mind is also extended, 
unless we strive ever to live better, 
rather than simply to make a better 
living? —Dr. Joun H. FINtey. 


Everything that looks to the future 
elevates human nature. 
—WaLTER SavaGe LANpor. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 











A Fest... 


Sent in by Agnes Engle, New 


York, hat’s your fa- is, 
vorite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


For wisdom is a defence, and money is a 
defence: but the excellency of knowledge 
that wisdom giveth life to them that 
have it. 


—EccLesiaAstTes 7:12 
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electrical distribution and control products’ 


‘America’s beading manufacturer of 


“CNialionals save us 67% a year 


on our investment 


A network of 14 manufacturing and assem- 
bly plants in strategic U. S. markets, field 
engineering offices in 75 principal cities, 
and a nationwide distributor organization 
are all important segments in our program 
to provide customer service on a local 
level—to be easy to buy from. 

“In this program, National Accounting 
Machines fulfill a very important function, 
by enabling us to carry on many decen- 
tralized operations and at the same time, 
providing the benefits of central accounts 
receivable procedures in our main offices. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 


444 
* 


—SQUARE D COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


“Moreover, our National Accounting 
Machines return us 67% annually on our 
investment. In addition to more efficient 
posting, invoicing, and rendering state- 
ments made possible by Nationals, we 
find that the day-end summaries provided 
are helpful in maintaining various internal 
control policies.” 


tara Morgan 


Vice-President Finance, SQUARE D COMPANY 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 





COMPANY, payron 9, on1o 


SQUARE D COMPANY 


U. S. Divisions 


DISTRIBUTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
Detroit, Michigan 

INDUSTRIAL CONTROLLER DIVISION 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. DIV. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

WESTERN DIVISION 

Los Angeles, California 


Subsidiaries 


SQUARE D COMPANY CANADA LTD. 
Toronto, Canada 

SQUARE D de MEXICO, S.A. 

Mexico City, Mexico 

SQUARE D LIMITED 

London, England 


Your nearby National representative 


will gladly show how much your busi- 


ness can save with Nationols 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Penn Center—a new central hotel, business, and transportation group, now partially completed. 


The boom in Delaware Valley 


echoes on every street in Philadelphia 


The eyes of the nation are on a new and greater Philadelphia. 
No other area has the combination of features which can be 
found here: the fastest-growing world seaport, a rail and high- 
way network bringing a third of our population within 
overnight delivery distance, a modern international airport, 
a 20-million-person market within a hundred miles, nearby 
resources, room to grow, electric power in abundance—now 
and for the future. If you are planning to expand or relocate 
.-+.-let the boom in Delaware Valley echo in your mind. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


A business-managed, tax-paying utility company owned by nearly 100,000 stockholders . . . Serving the world’s greatest industrial area, Delaware Valley 





